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The Correspondence of George A. Myers 
and James Ford Rhodes, 1910-1923 


Edited by JOHN A. GARRATY* 


In the eighteen eighties, when James Ford Rhodes was still a 
Cleveland ironmaster, he was in the habit of being shaved and 
having his formidable ‘“‘Picadilly Weepers’’ trimmed by a young 
Negro barber named George A. Myers. Later, after Rhodes had 
retired from business to take up his distinguished career as a his- 
torian, Myers continued to serve him, and gradually took on the 
task of bringing Rhodes the books necessary for his work from the 
library of the Case School of Applied Science. “Me and my partner 
Jim are writing a history,” Myers once told a mutual friend who 
had inquired about an armload of books the barber was carrying. 
“Jim is doing the light work and I am doing the heavy.” 

In 1891 Rhodes moved East to Cambridge and Boston. Myers, by 
that time owner of the Hollenden Hotel Barber Shop, went on to 
become a power in Negro Republican politics in Ohio. But 
the two did not forget each other, and an occasional correspondence 
(now lost) continued for some years. Every six months or so 
Rhodes made a practice of sending his friend a selection of his old 
ties, which Myers refurbished with a combination of “energine and 
elbow grease” and put to his own use. 

But beginning in 1910 and especially after 1912 the pace of their 
correspondence quickened and obviously became more important to 
both, for each began, quite independently, to save most of the other’s 


* John A. Garraty is associate professor of history at Michigan State College. He has 
recently written a life of Henry Cabot Lodge, a contemporary of Rhodes. 
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letters. As Rhodes approached the modern period in his monu- 
mental History of the United States Since the Compromise of 1850, 
and as his interest in current politics increased in the exciting second 
decade of the century, he turned to Myers for inside information on 
the political machinations of the “good old Hanna-McKinley days” 
and for insights into contemporary middlewestern political develop- 
ments. Also, as his old Cleveland contacts were gradually broken 
and as former friends died off, Rhodes became more dependent upon 
Myers for an understanding of Cleveland affairs, in which he still 
maintained a sentimental interest, and even, as these letters show, 
for details and gossip about his own Cleveland relatives, from whom 
he seems to have become somewhat estranged. 

The result was the collection of letters which are now published 
for the first time,’ surely one of the most revealing and intimate 
correspondences between a white man and a Negro in existence. 
Full of fascinating insights into the characters of both Myers and 
Rhodes, the letters are especially important for Myers’ uncensored 
revelations about Republican politics around the turn of the cen- 
tury. They also aid in understanding the psychology of the Negro 
in politics, and help explain why he remained so long wedded to 
the Republican party, even when it was the agency of privilege and 
reaction during the presidency of Warren G. Harding. 

Through these letters runs the imposing figure of Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna, although he had been dead for many years when the first 
of them was penned. Hanna was the most important link between 
Myers and Rhodes. Related to the historian by ties of marriage and 
business, he was also bound to Myers by political loyalty. ‘Uncle 
Mark’’? was the barber’s great hero, and no man has ever offered a 
keener estimate of Hanna as a man and as a political leader than 
Myers does in these letters. 

Although the correspondence contains verbal self-portraits of both 
Rhodes and Myers, something should be said of them by way of 

1M. A. DeWolfe Howe has published parts of a few of Rhodes’s letters to 


Myers in his life of Rhodes, James Ford Rhodes: American Historian (New York, 
1929). 


2 Myers always claimed that it was he who first gave Hanna this nickname, 
stoutly defending his right to the honor against all rivals. 
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introduction. The main facts of Rhodes’s life are generally well 
known. He was born in Cleveland on May 1, 1848, the son of 
Daniel Pomeroy Rhodes. Daniel Rhodes was a successful business- 
man, active in the coal industry, and also a minor political figure, 
associated with his cousin Stephen A. Douglas. His son exhibited 
an early interest in intellectual matters, but dutifully entered Rhodes 
and Company, the family business, in partnership with his brother 
Robert and Mark Hanna. In 1885, however, having amassed a com- 
fortable fortune, he retired to devote his life to historical research. 

The first two volumes of his History appeared in 1891, and in the 
same year he moved to Massachusetts, where he quickly made a place 
for himself in the society of Boston and Cambridge. Honors were 
showered upon him from all sides—honorary degrees from great 
universities, lectureships, membership in the exclusive Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and even, in 1898, the presidency of the American 
Historical Association. By 1906 he had published seven volumes, 
bringing his history down to 1877, and had produced what was at 
once recognized as a landmark in American historiography. Though 
his later volumes, continuing the narrative to 1909, were much in- 
ferior to his earlier work, his fame was not seriously diminished 
thereby. Yet until his death in 1927 he remained unaffected by his 
success, as his correspondence with barber Myers makes entirely 
clear. 

In these letters the historian appears in his later years, after his 
most important work had been finished. He is plagued by ill health 
and financial worries, and as the years pass he grows increasingly 
pessimistic about the rapidly changing American scene and even 
about the future of the world. ‘The Universe has got away from its 
maker,” he complains shortly after our declaration of war on 
Germany in 1917. “As I look at it, there is nothing but trouble in 
the future.” The restoration of peace does not change his view: 
“Nothing seems to go aright and those will be nearest the truth 
who regard the world as going to the demnition bow-wows.” The 
Rhodes of these letters is also worn out and weary. When he hears 
of a new book on the Negro question his interest is stirred, but 
when Myers urges him to read it he replies: “I have done with 
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Reconstruction and the negro. . . . With I hope better virtue than 
Pontius Pilate I can say ‘What I have written, I have written.’”’ He 
travels little, and must pass up the pleasure of attending a meeting 
of the American Historical Association in Cleveland, and neglect 
such duties as attending the funeral of a beloved sister. 

But the amiable, conscientious, even-tempered Rhodes of an 
earlier day has not completely disappeared. When Myers presses 
him to comment upon the criticisms of his work made by a Negro 
historian, he goes over the already well-known arguments carefully, 
despite his distaste for controversy, and then persuades another 
authority in the field to write a reply to the critic, lest his own bias 
enter the discussion. Poor health and faltering vision slow his pen, 
but he perseveres none the less, and finally completes his History; 
then, sensing his failing powers and wise enough to know that 
great achievements are seldom accomplished in old age, he stops, 
contemplating his lifework with well-deserved satisfaction. But he 
does not forget what he has learned. Myers has but to mention one 
early instance of the “purchase’’ of a seat in the United States 
Senate and he rattles off at once a long list of earlier illustrations. 

Pessimism never destroys his sense of humor. When Myers de- 
fends the protective tariff, he is quickly accused of joining the ranks 
of “la haute finance,’ and when the barber mentions the modest 
profits of his business, Rhodes remarks that his friend has “cut 
entirely loose from the proletariat.’” And he marks his own reluctant 
return to the Republican ranks after four years’ fascination with 
Woodrow Wilson by announcing to Myers that he will vote for 
the party, but can speak of it not as the G. O. P. but only as the 
“g. 0. p.” 

The best in the elderly Rhodes is brought out in his comments on 
prohibition. Here he stands for a great liberal principle as well as 
for his own comfort, and he is forceful, scathing, and also very 
amusing. “You have tried to make men good by act of Congress 
and failed,” he thunders at the barber. “Let the XVIII amendment 
remain, a melancholy example of the puissance of the Constitution 
like the XV and part of the XIV, but not enforced. Why indeed 
should it when the XV and part of the XIV are not?” This was as 
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sharp a tone as he ever took with his friend, but Myers deserved 
the pointed reminder of another injustice, for his own attitude (that 
prohibition was “good” for his employees, and need not concern 
himself since he had a well-stocked cellar) was hardly defensible. 
Yet, typically, Rhodes tempers his criticism with a story about a 
politician who was caught in a barroom after voting for prohibition, 
and adds: “I am glad to see you have joined the ranks of the 
capitalists. You believe in prohibition for your employe’s [séc} but 
not for yourself.’” And he offers this advice, as a compensation 
for the fact that the future of the world seems so dark: “Stick to 
your John Barley Corn, but beware of wood alcohol.” 

When the correspondence (quite inexplicably) ends, Rhodes is 
taking his ease in retirement on the Riviera, and the reader will be 
happy to note that he is relaxing after thirty-seven years of historical 
labor, that he pays a final tribute to his old friend, and that he is 
feeling a little better. 

While the career of Rhodes is reasonably well known to historians, 
the life of George A. Myers, far more unusual if less distinguished, 
has been totally neglected, aside from a few sketches in Negro 
publications. This is understandable enough, for in terms of ac- 
complishments his career was not outstanding. But in terms of 
human interest, and as an illumination to many aspects of American 
Negro life in his generation, his story is notable. 

The fact that he was no more than a humble (although finan- 
cially successful) barber is more a commentary on the problems of 
his race than on himself. He was born in Baltimore on March 5, 
1859. His father, Isaac Myers, was an important figure in the Balti- 
more free Negro community, and after the Civil War a militant 
champion of Negro rights, one of the first Americans to organize 
Negro workingmen into unions. When white carpenters in Balti- 
more refused to work with Negroes, Isaac Myers headed a group 
which, in 1865, set up a Negro-owned shipyard, the Chesapeake 
Marine Railroad and Dry Dock Company, to provide work for mem- 
bers of his race. He became president of the first Negro state labor 
convention, held in Baltimore in 1869, and the following year served 
as president of the National Labor Union. Throughout his career 
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he fought against segregation in unions, and urged Negroes who 
were discriminated against to form cooperatives on the model of his 
Baltimore shipyard. 

George A. Myers spent his first ten years in the city of his birth. 
However, in 1869, after the death of his mother, with his father 
about to set out on a tour of the South, where he was running a 
campaign to organize Negro workers for the National Labor Union, 
George was sent to Providence, Rhode Island, where he lived in the 
home of the Rev. J. H. W. Burley. He attended the Providence 
public schools, and then shifted to the preparatory school of Lincoln 
University in Chester, Pennsylvania. After his father remarried, 
he returned to Baltimore and completed high school in that city. 

Unable to enter Baltimore's city college because of his race, he 
decided to quit school. He moved to Washington and apprenticed 
himself to a house painter named Thomas James, but soon returned 
to Baltimore and took up barbering, much against the wishes of 
his father, who wanted him to go to Cornell to study medicine. 

In 1879 he moved to Cleveland, where he worked for nine years 
in the Weddell House barber shop, and first met Mark Hanna. 
Then, in 1888, Liberty E. Holden brought him to his new Hotel 
Hollenden. Financed chiefly by Holden, but with the help of a 
number of other prominent Clevelanders, including Rhodes, Myers 
became the owner of the Hollenden’s barber shop. 

This was the decisive event of Myers’ life, for in addition to 
assuring him a comfortable financial future, it put him in contact 
with dozens of prominent political figures, business leaders, and 
traveling dignitaries. The Hollenden, an entirely “modern” hos- 
telry, complete with electric lights, a hundred private baths, a vast 
“crystal” dining room, and the plushest of fittings, became the 
center of Cleveland's political life. Possessed of good food (it was 
at the Hollenden that “Hanna hash” was first concocted) and the 
longest bar in town, it became “a small-talk center for precinct 
workers” and the headquarters of the bigwig politicos. 

Under Myers’ management the barber shop came to rival the bar 
as a magnet for politicians. It became, in the words of an old 
patron, Dr. Harvey Cushing, “‘a mark of distinction to have one’s 
insignia on a private shaving-mug in George A. Myers’s personal 
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rack, and to receive his addresses, both intra- and extracephalic.” 
The barber's personality undoubtedly had much to do with this, but 
his manner of running his shop was probably the major factor, for 
he quickly made it one of the most modern in the nation. He was 
a pioneer in the use of porcelain fixtures, in the introduction of 
individual marble wash-basins at each chair, in the use of sterilizers, 
humidors, and other equipment. He installed telephones at each 
chair for the convenience of busy customers. Myers even claimed, 
in a brief history of his business which exists in manuscript in his 
papers, that his was the first barber shop in America to provide the 
services of manicurists, and that it was at his suggestion that the 
Koken Barber Supply Company developed the modern barber chair. 
He also possessed a keen sense of the value of advertising, and 
when Elbert Hubbard, author of the famous ‘Message to Garcia,” 
called his establishment ‘the best barber shop in America,” he 
immediately adopted the expression as his slogan, and had it 
emblazoned across an entire wall of his shop. 

Whatever the reasons, Myers’ place of business was visited by a 
long list of famous men. He was eventually able to boast that he 
had shaved or otherwise administered to eight presidents of the 
United States (Hayes, Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Harding), dozens of congressmen, 
and such varied luminaries as Mark Twain, Lloyd George, John 
Hay, Joseph Jefferson, Robert Ingersoll, and Marshall Foch. 

Myers’ contacts with prominent officeholders and the wide con- 
nections that he also developed with members of his own race 
quickly led him into politics. In 1892 he served as a delegate to 
the Republican national convention in Minneapolis, and when a 
factional struggle developed within the Ohio contingent, it was his 
vote that gave control to the Hanna-McKinley group. Four years 
later, at the St. Louis convention, which nominated McKinley, 
Myers was a member of the Ohio delegation and one of Hanna’s 
chief lieutenants in the campaign to enlist the support of southern 
delegates behind the McKinley standard. He was chairman of the 
entertainment committee for colored delegates, and, as one of his 
friends later wrote, “many a foot-sore and weary traveler, was re- 
juvenated through the hospitality of this committee,” a remark 
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that can be interpreted in any one of several interesting ways. 

Myers then became a member of the Ohio Republican state 
executive committee, and in this place he worked to reorganize the 
Negro voters of the state as an element in the Hanna machine. In 
1898, during the memorable struggle that resulted in the election 
of Hanna to the United States Senate, Myers, as he later confessed, 
“put {his} head in the door of the Ohio Penitentiary” by buying 
the vote of a Negro member of the legislature in order to insure 
the success of his chief by the margin of a single ballot. 

Myers was also a delegate at the 1900 Republican convention, 
but after the deaths of McKinley and Hanna he lost interest in 
what he called “the game.’ Both Hanna and McKinley had offered 
him generous portions of the spoils of office, but his business was 
proving too lucrative to make it worth his while to accept. He 
gathered together his considerable collection of ribbons and badges 
which at one time had decorated his lapel at conventions, had them 
framed, and hung them on the wall of his study. For the rest of 
his life he was content to observe the methods and practices of a 
newer crop of politicians with a growing distaste, and to offer to 
friends his shrewd comments on passing events. 

But he never faltered in his loyalty to the Republican party. ‘I 
shall vote the Republican ticket,” he told Rhodes in 1910, “and 
would do so if a yellow dog was the candidate.” Though the 
nominee might be an emotionally charged reformer like Roosevelt, 
an amiable conservative like Taft, a stiffly formal middle-of-the- 
roader like Hughes, or an easy-going reactionary like Harding, 
whoever represented the Grand Old Party was sure of the vote of 
George A. Myers. 

In part this was the result of his conservatism. He was a firm 
believer in the protective tariff, and, despite his father’s interest in 
unions, much distrusted organized labor. ‘Labor is never satisfied 
and never wrong,” he told Rhodes. “I have little use for Organized 
Labor.”” His own shop was strictly non-union, although as these 
letters show, he had no labor troubles and got on well with his 
employees. All forms of radicalism were anathema to him—‘the 
only good socialist, like an Indian, is a ‘dead one.’"’ After com- 
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menting on a case of rioting during a strike, he ‘said:'‘ The prole 
tariat of that stamp need a guardian more than they do a cham- 
pion.” He attacked Woodrow Wilson for his support of the 
Adamson act giving railroad workers an eight hour day, and be- 
lieved that its constitutionality had been upheld only because of the 
president's “packing” of the supreme court with “socialists” like 
Louis D. Brandeis. 

There was, naturally, one area in which this conservatism did not 
hold; in any matter which concerned the rights of Negroes, Myers 
was an uncompromising reformer. Despite his admiration of Rhodes 
and their long friendship, he did not hesitate to criticize the treat- 
ment of Negro control of the Reconstruction governments in 
Rhodes’s History. “I think one of your mistakes was made in not 
seeing and talking with prominent Negro participants,” he wrote. 
He had counted upon Rhodes, whom he knew to be fairminded and 
free of anti-Negro feeling, “to help to dissipate this damnable 
prejudice . . . that we as a people have to contend with.” In the 
controversy between Rhodes and John R. Lynch, described in these 
letters, Myers admitted that Lynch perhaps overstated his case, but 


excused him in this poignant passage: 


Of course in this day of intense color prejudice, race discrimination and 
persecution . . . it is hard for any colored man to discuss a public question 
without interjecting this question. You cannot fully appreciate this because 
you have never been discriminated against. I do not perhaps feel it as much 
as some, by reason of a wide and beneficial acquaintance, but it has been 
brought home to me on many occasions. 


The Negro, according to Myers, was not a revolutionary. During 
World War I he pointed out proudly that members of his race had 
served well in every war in American history, and that none had 
ever been a traitor to the flag, despite unfair treatment on the part 
of the government. All the Negro wanted, Myers said, were his 
basic civil and political rights, and a square deal in his efforts to earn 
his daily bread. “Give him a white man’s chance and the problem 
is solved.” 

In discussing the problem of Negro criminals he once remarked 
to a friendly Cleveland judge: 
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While I do not condone crime (all criminals look alike to me), the negro, 
morally and otherwise, is what the white man has made him through the 
denial of justice. . . . I realize that we have a condition and not a theory to 
deal with. On the other hand . . . the abuses and impositicns heaped upon 
my race . . . are responsible for that condition, and this cannot be gainsaid. 
The negro asks no special favor by reason of being a negro, only an equal 
opportunity in all things. 


As a man of known conservative views, widely respected in Cleve- 
land, Myers was able to do a great deal to overcome anti-Negro 
prejudice in that city. By calling the attention of Elliot H. Baker, 
editor of the Plain Dealer, to the objectionable use of the terms 
“negress” and “darky” in that newspaper, he had the practice 
stopped, and a number of years later, when the Plain Dealer back- 
slid in this matter, he wrote to editor Paul Bellamy and obtained a 
clearcut promise that these terms would not be used again. In 1928, 
when trouble threatened over Negro use of the Woodland Hills 
municipal swimming pool, he consulted with an official of the de- 
partment of public safety and got him to place “a couple of un- 
mistakably negro policemen” in the area well in advance of the 
opening of the season and to ‘keep them there until the pool closes.” 
In this way rowdy elements would see clearly that the force of the 
law would be promptly exerted against disturbers of the peace. 

In 1929, less than a year before his death, Myers summed up his 
views on race relations and Negro rights in a long letter written in 
response to a questionnaire sent him by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. First of all he criticized the Cleveland Real Estate Board 
for its restrictive policies, which tended to confine the Negro popu- 
lace in crowded ghettos. This more than anything else, he believed, 
was responsible for the high incidence of crime among Negroes. 
No doubt crime could be reduced by stricter police surveillance, but 
“better housing and moderate rentals” would do the job far more 
effectively. Myers then praised the Cleveland public school system,® 
but urged an increase in vocational training and demanded “the 
opening of the now closed (by union edict) Trade Schools . . . to 
all races.” He was particularly scathing (and it was typical of him 
that he pulled no punches in discussing matters closest to the heart 


8 Both his son and his daughter were public-school teachers in the city. 
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of the chamber of commerce) in his denunciation of the discrimi- 
matory practices of Cleveland businessmen. He pointed out that 
there were many young, well-trained Negroes available for white 
collar jobs in the city, ‘but like every avenue which leads to the 
good” these opportunities were ‘‘closed in the face of negro youth.” 


There is not a bank in Cleveland [he went on} that employs any of our 
group as a clerk, teller or bookkeeper, scarcely an office that uses any as 
clerks or stenographers, and no stores, though our business runs up in the 
millions, that employ any as sales-women, salesmen or clerks. . . . Give 
our educated youth a chance and if they can’t make good, we are willing 
to step aside. 


To a query as to what the chamber of commerce could do to im- 
prove the situation, Myers made this interesting reply: 


The Chamber of Commerce can do much and materially aid and assist 
the economic side by opening many avenues now closed to us. By advo- 
cating the same wage for negroes, as paid the whites for the same work, 
and the same welfare conditions, in all the industries owned, controlled or 
operated by its membership. Denounce and discourage all forms of segre- 
gation, and in all public affairs give the race recognition. Contrary to the 
universal opinion, “‘all negroes do not look alike,” therefore we ask you 
to differentiate. We have our different groups and classes the same as you. 
We have the Upper-class (who have prescribed [sic] to your standard), 
“The New Negro” who through education and culture has seen the light, 
who is not looking for philanthropy or sentimentalism, who is able to 
take care of himself and fully appreciates the duty of good citizenship. He 
asks only an equal chance and equal opportunity. The middle class, composed 
largely of laboring people, they are rapidly awakening to their needs, and 
are only restricted by their limited wage and exorbitant house rents. They 
need encouragement, for they are honestly endeavoring to better their con- 
ditions and educate their children. The man farthest down is the man that 
needs the most help and is the hardest to reach. Many of them being 
satisfied with their condition, spurn all efforts to assist them. Then there 
are others who mistake the good treatment of the North for license. . 
Clean out the shacks in which they live, give them decent habitations at a 
reasonable rental, coupled with Police Protection instead of Police persecu- 
tion. Establish community centers and play grounds. Teach them how to 
live. . . . Much good will thus be accomplished as well as a better feeling 
between the races, and we will indeed have a better and greater Cleveland 
to live in. 
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Paradoxically, it was often his concern for Negro rights that 
strengthened Myers’ conservative opirions on other subjects. In 
1912 the major factor that turned him against Roosevelt's ‘Bull 
Moose” movement was the “‘lily-white’’ policy it adopted in an effort 
to break into the solid South. Wilson’s segregation policies rein- 
forced his traditional dislike of the southern-dominated Democratic 
party, and made him view all of the New Freedom with a jaundiced 
eye. Similarly, his dislike of unions was in part an outgrowth of the 
anti-Negro policies so current among the unions of his day. After 
telling Rhodes he had “‘little use” for organized labor, he added im- 
mediately, “It is inimical to the negro.” 

The Republican party, which did not have to defer to southern 
white opinion, had a traditional policy of friendliness toward the 
black man. Cynics might sneer at Mark Hanna’s diligent efforts 
among southern Negroes in his preconvention campaign for Mc- 
Kinley in 1896. Moralists might be shocked by his willingness to 
purchase Negro votes. But to Myers, “Uncle Mark,” totally free of 
prejudice himself, was treating the Negro as a man, and giving him 
a deserved place in party councils. If Hanna represented the domi- 
nation of the Republican party by business and industry (as Myers 
clearly understood), he also symbolized one of the party’s oldest 
causes, the fight for Negro rights. Myers’ own Republicanism re- 
mained closely akin to that of the 1860’s and 1870's, and one may 
suspect that he was typical of most of the politically conscious 
Negroes of his generation. It was to take a major economic cata- 
clysm (and the New Deal which followed it) to make the average 
Negro a Democrat, and George A. Myers did not live to see this 
happen. 

The last seven years of Myers’ life, a period not covered in these 
letters, saw no significant change in his thinking. He continued to 
operate his shop, and maintained his interest in various civic matters. 
But he thought more and more of retiring. He was financially 
secure, and after nearly fifty years as a barber he was ready to put 
aside his combs, scissors, and razors. He had developed a chronic 
heart condition, which was aggravated by a bad attack of influenza. 
However, the management of the Hollenden had informed him that 
when he retired his all-Negro help would be replaced by white 
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barbers and manicurists. Unwilling to put some thirty employees 
out of work, he stayed on until January 1930. 

Finally he could continue no longer. He sold out to the hotel and 
prepared to go to Hot Springs, Arkansas, for a rest. On January 17 
he told his family at breakfast that he was going to break the 
news to his employees that afternoon. It would be, he said, the most 
difficult task he had ever had to face. He spent the morning in his 
shop as usual, and at noon left with a friend to pick up the railroad 
tickets for his trip to Hot Springs. As he stepped out of the door, 
he told the staff that there was to be an important meeting when he 
returned. But the meeting never took place. In the ticket office, as 
he reached for his change, his heart failed. He fell, and in a matter 
of moments he was dead. 

Myers’ letters to Rhodes are located in the Rhodes papers in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Rhodes’s replies are in the posess- 
ion of Myers’ daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Myers Grantham of Cleve- 
land. In editing the correspondence I have attempted to reproduce 
the letters accurately, but I have not hesitated to take liberties in 
matters concerned with punctuation. Both Myers and Rhodes wrote 
in longhand, and Myers particularly was much given to the use of 
the dash and the semicolon. In the interest of clarity and simplicity | 
have altered and omitted punctuation to some extent in nearly all 
the letters. I have also supplied (in brackets) individual letters 
and whole words where it is obvious that the omissions were caused 
by carelessness, and have eliminated, without calling it to the at- 
tention of the reader, an occasional inadvertently repeated word or 
phrase. I have also excluded the elaborate complimentary closes 
that both writers used, and a few personal references, but with these 
exceptions, all the letters are reproduced in their entirety, and all 
the letters still to be found in the Rhodes and Myers papers are 
now printed. 

I have not tampered with misspellings (except, as indicated above, 
by supplying carelessly omitted letters in simple words), and have 
inserted the pedantic s#¢ only in cases where there might be a ques- 
tion as to whether the error was the author’s, the editor’s, or the 
printer's. 
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In order not to distract the reader from the letters themselves, I 
have attempted to keep the explanatory notes as short and as few 
in number as possible. Casual references to individuals of no public 
importance as well as comments on men and events thoroughly well 
known to modern readers have, therefore, not been identified. 

Many persons have been of help to me in the editing of this cor- 
respondence. Stewart Mitchell and Stephen T. Riley of the Massa- 
chussetts Historical Society made the Rhodes papers available, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Myers Grantham opened up those of her father with- 
out restriction. Mrs. Grantham has also provided me with much 
invaluable personal information not obtainable elsewhere. James 
H. Rodabaugh, Henry J. Caren, and Mrs. S. Winifred Smith of the 
Ohio Historical Society have assisted in the preparation of the manu- 
script for the printer, provided me with source materials of great 
importance in the preparation of the explanatory notes, and in 
addition, Mrs. Smith has checked a number of points for me in the 
Cleveland newspapers. Professor John Hope Franklin of Howard 
University read the letters in manuscript and encouraged me in the 
belief that they make an important contribution to our knowledge 
of many aspects of Negro history. A grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation administered by the Committee on Midwestern Studies 
of Michigan State College was of great assistance. To all these in- 
dividuals and institutions I wish to extend here a brief but heartfelt 
word of thanks. 





Myers TO RuHopes, Cleveland, September 30, 1910. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: I have your favor of the 28th.,’ likewise the ever 
welcome semi annual grist from the necktie mill. Unlike the “mill 
of the Gods it grindeth not exceedingly fine,” hence the grist is 
good for many days service yet to come and I beg to assure you of my 
thorough appreciation and express herein my sincere thanks. 

Your favor for which I thank you, like all of yours conveys much 


1 This letter is not in the Myers papers. 
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news in a very few words and solicits a greater amount. I am ex- 
ceedingly pleased to learn of your great improvement in health. 
You have my sincere wish for its permanancy [séc}. I trust that Mrs 
Rhodes? is equally benefited. Through “New York” one of my em- 
ployees I have heard much of the delightful visit of your brother to 
you and Mrs. Hanna* and how thoroughly he appreciated and en- 
joyed the same. He is apparantly [sic} enjoying good health. Con- 
fidential and for the information of yourself and Mrs. Rhodes: He 
and Will have left for Chicago, where W. C.* will marry that Mrs. 
Smith on Saturday morning. Mr Rhodes will immediately return to 
Cleveland as Mrs Hanna is expected on Sunday Evening. W. C. 
will be away for six weeks. I am writing you this because once you 
asked me something about W.C. and this lady. Please do not let 
it [be} known that I gave you this information. Referring to the 
political part of your letter and which you so magnanimously refer 
to as my “sage views” I beg to thank you for the compliment and 
add that not even a Moses or an Elijah could with any degree of 
accurracy [sic} diagnose the existing complex political conditions. 
It looks as if “every fellow is for himself and the devil for the 
hindermost.” Traditions and Party-Loyalty are cast to [the} four 
winds and every day a new condition presents itself. My only con- 
cern is where the negro is coming out. Early I learned to emulate 
the example of the man who preceded the Good Samaritan, when 
the white brother has his political differences, consequently I am 
standing by and looking on. There is no question that the G.O.P. 
in order to again be successful, must be reorganized; but at the same 
time they must have the negro vote. Taft’s Souther[n} policy® has 
alienated the negro. The reorganized Party can regain that support 
by holding up the inimical legislation of the Democratic Party when 


2 Ann Card Rhodes, daughter of a business associate of Rhodes’s father. 

3 Charlotte Augusta Rhodes Hanna, the widow of Mark Hanna and the sister of 
James Ford Rhodes. 

4 William C. Rhodes, James Ford Rhodes’s nephew. 

5 President Taft refused to place Negroes in important political posts in the South 
in cases where he thought the appointments would lead to trouble between the races. 
The most important example of this policy involved Dr. W. D. Crum, whom Theodore 
Roosevelt had named collector of the port of Charleston, South Carolina, and who 
was persuaded to resign by Taft. The president, however, sought to compensate his 
Negro supporters with numerous appointments in northern states. 
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and where in power. The negro is not an insurgent but he does 
believe in the conservation of his civil and political rights. Many 
believe the negro looking for social equality. This is a misnomer. 
He is looking for and [ s/c} equal chance and an equal opportunity— 
this is the problem that daily confronts him. Give him a white man’s 
chance and the problem is solved. We have indeed heard from 
Maine® and if I am not greatly mistaken the noise and din of 
Democratic success that will fall upon Mr Tafts ears as he sits in 
the White House on the night of Nov 8 awaiting election returns 
will exceed that of Pains reproduction of the Last days of Pompeii.” 
Under separate cover I shall send you an article by Kelley [sic} 
Miller from the British Magazine.* Replying to your favor of 
Mar 22° I wrote you at great length. If you did not receive it I can 
send you a copy. 


RHODES TO MyERs, Boston, October 7, 1910. 


Dear George: Under another cover I send to you the article of Kelly 
Miller which I read with care and attention. I must say that his 
power of literary expression is excellent; otherwise his article would 
never have been accepted by “The Nineteenth Century” which is 
an English Monthly of the highest standard. You may certainly be 
proud of your champion in his manner of presentation. 

For the matter I cannot say so much. Like all controversialists, 
he sees his side of the question so thoroughly that he cannot see the 
other side. At times I noted a lack of candor and specious reason- 
ing. I shall not go into these matters in detail, for you or he might 

6 The Democrats in Maine had won control of the state legislature and of two seats 
in congress, and elected a governor as well. 

7“The Last Days of Pompeii” was a colorful spectacle presented on several oc- 
casions at various places in Cleveland. Myers probably had in mind the production 


of 1907 at the White City Amusement Park, which collapsed with a roar during a 
big storm. 

8 Kelly Miller, “The American Negro as a Political Factor,” The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, LXVIII (1910), 285-303. 

® This letter is not in the Myers papers. 
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join issue with me and Kelly Miller is too earnest and thorough a 
controversialist for me to desire to break lances with him.’ 

I duly received yours of the 30th ult and regret very much the 
news about W.C.R. but my source of the news will be kept con- 
fidential. I also received a letter from you last March.? At that 
time I was not strong enough to carry on an extended correspond- 
ence. As soon as I go into the race question again, I will read the 
Kelly Miller book you sent to me.* Just now I am busily studying 
other questions. Professor Hart in his book “The Southern South’’* 
speaks very highly of K.M. 


Myers TO RHODEs, Cleveland, November 11, 1910. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: Have you heard from Ohio? Have you heard 
from New York? Did the Nation speak ?? 

“The King is dead, long live the King” applies to the Republican 
party but no set of men or self-constituted guardians can destroy it. 
It has merely shaken off the shackles of demagoguery and from the 
ruins will arise a greater, grander, united party. In the reorgani- 
zation much is to be done. Eliminate the tariff from the necessities 
of life. Prohibit by enactment the gambling in food stuffs. Also 
prohibit by enactment the storing of food stuffs in cold storage for 
the purpose of regulating prices. These are the vital questions that 


1 In an undated fragment Myers replied to this: “I thank you for reading Kelley 
Miller's article, and the comment thereon. Terse and frank in your inimitable style. 
you not only give credit but criticism and with equal candor decline a controversy, 
stating ‘like all controversalists he sees his side of the question so thoroughly that he 
cannot see the other side.’ Which if I was inclined co he a critic I might with equal 
grace apply to some portions of your recital of the history of the Reconstruction 
period so far as the negro is concerned and which Kelley Miller seeks to present 
aright.” 

2 This letter is not in the Rhodes papers. 

3 Probably Miller's Race Adjustment: An Essay on the Negro in America (New 
York, 1908). 

4 Albert Bushnell Hart, The Southern South (New York, 1910). 


1In Ohio and New York, as well as in such key states as Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Indiana, the Democrats had made large gains. Further, in many western 
areas ee Republican, the progressive wing of that party had defeated the 
Old Guard. 
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concern the proletariate [sic]. Conservation and progressivism as 
a rule are beyond their comprehension. But they do understand and 
are unalterably opposed to a few men in Elgin, Ill. regulating the 
rice of butter.* The defeat of your friend, Senator Lodge, is to me 
P . 4 . ye . . 8 . 
a calamity.* But the sorriest of sights is your erstwhile patron saint 
Roosevelt, shorn of his Sampsonian locks, as he emerges from the 
ruins of the Temple, still unseeing, but condemned to live in exile 
by his party to the St. Helena of Sagamore Hill where he has 
“nothing to say.’’* 

Mr. Taft hieing himself to Panama® shows more political sagacity 
than many credit him with. He is on to his job and like “Peaceful 
Henry’’® in the quietude of seclusion he can think it over and formu- 
late his plans for the future, perfectly oblivious and relieved of the 
influence of the recently deposed ‘“‘uncrowned King.” In other words 
unhampered and unfettered by any sense of loyalty or gratitude 
imaginary or otherwise that he may have owed Mr. Roosevelt. He 
can now get down to business, giving us the good administration of 
affairs that only the large and broad-minded man he is can and is 
capable of giving. 

Cuyahoga County gives Harmon’ 18707, but elects all Republican 
county officials. We lose three Common Pleas Judges and elect two 
of the legislative delegation out of fourteen. Everyone this way 
seems to have been repudiated. Dick, Burton, Cox et al, each 
blaming the other.* Who the Moses will be at this writing it is too 
early to foretell. New men will be sought in whom the people have 
confidence. “Just as necessity is the Mother of invention,” just so 
will the exigency produce the leaders. Look out for Ohio in 1912. 

2 This refers to the so-called “butter and egg trust” controlled by the butter and egg 
board of Elgin, Illinois. 

3 The Massachusetts elections drastically reduced the Republican majority in the 
state legislature, and for a time it seemed that Henry Cabot Lodge would lose his 
seat in the senate. He was reelected, however, though by a very narrow margin. 

4 Roosevelt's efforts to hold the liberal and conservative wings of his party to- 
gether had been, especially in his native New York, a dismal failure. 

5 Taft had visited Panama to investigate the progress of the canal. He returned 
with optimistic reports on the construction work. 

6 In 1902, in an effort to counteract anti-German sentiment in America, the Kaiser 
had sent his son, Prince Henry, on a good-will mission to the United States. 

7 Judson Harmon, the Democratic candidate for governor of Ohio, who was 
easily reelected over Republican Warren G. Harding. 


8 Charles W. F. Dick and Theodore Elijah Burton were Ohio's United States 
Senators at this time. George B. Cox was the Republican “boss” of Cincinnati. 
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I did not send the daily papers but I am sending clipping from 
yesterday's News. 

I heard Mr. Hogsett of Johnson & Johnson say that John Stanley 
was sorry he got the St{reet} R.R. stock back. He could neither 
sell bonds or stock—such being the case the road would inevitably 
have to go into the hands of a Receiver.° 

The last paragraph of the enclosure is significant. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, Nevember 15, 1910. 


Dear George: I have yours of 11th also your letter of an earlier 
date in which, in the opinion of Mrs. Rhodes you got the better of 
me in the “retort courteous.” 

I have read all that you say concerning the political situation with 
great interest. I am glad that you have arrived at so just and cordial 
appreciation of President Taft who I think will be our candidate 
in 1912 and whom we must try to elect. I have no doubt that Ohio 
will go for him but New York may be again the pivotal state. I 
like all that you say concerning President Taft. 

You are not apt generally to hit a man when he is down as you 
are doing to Mr. Roosevelt. But you will see him rise again. His 
71/4 years are in my judgment the best administration we have had 
since Lincoln; and some injudicious unwarranted statements during 
the last campaign cannot affect even for a moment his real great- 
ness and benefactions to the country. 

I think that Senator Lodge will be re-elected. He is an excellent 
senator and it would be sad not to have him in the Senate. The 
defeat of our high-minded and courageous Governor Draper was a 
calamity. While in the West you are making progress in good 
government, during this calendar year Boston and Massachusetts 
have gone backward." 


® See below, letter of November 15, 1910, nc‘e 3. 


1 Eben S. Draper was defeated for governor of Massachusetts by Eugene N. Foss, 
a renegade Republican manufacturer of a somewhat demagogic cast. 
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I might add regarding Roosevelt 


“His faults in him seem the spots of heaven 
More fiery by night’s blackness, hereditary 
Rather than purchased, what he cannot change 
Than what he chooses’ 


I thank you for your information about the St. R.R. But I do not 
know who Mr Hogsett is nor who Johnson & Johnson are. If they 
are relatives of Tom Johnson* ‘‘mebbe taint so.” 


RHODES TO Myers, Seal Harbor, Maine, September 15, 1912. 


Dear George: Is it true that the vote on your Constitution Sept 3 
was only half a vote? If you happen to have a statement of the 
result with the votes on the different amendments I should like 
much to see it. From our papers I am not quite sure what amend- 
ments were adopted and what beaten ?? 


As usual in a time of political perplexity I should like your 
opinion as to how Ohio will go in the November election? Here it 
looks as if the election of Mr. Wilson was probable and that of 
Mr. Roosevelt only possible. President Taft may have a fighting 
chance but not more. Will the colored men in Ohio vote for Mr. 
Taft or Mr. Roosevelt ? 


2 Antony and Cleopatra, Act I, scene 4. 

3 Tom Loftin Johnson, former reform mayor of Cleveland, had long been involved 
in the Cleveland Street Railway controversy. In the 1910 election the Ohio Constitu- 
tion was amended to give municipalities greater autonomy in managing such local 
utilities, but the Cleveland system had been forced into a receivership by Johnson's 
conflict with the street railroad management. Rhodes’s interest in the question prob- 
ably resulted from the fact that the company had been controlled by Mark Hanna. 


1In a vote on September 3, 1912, the people of Ohio accepted thirty-four of 
forty-two proposed amendments to the state constitution. These amendments, too 
numerous to detail here, increased popular control of state and local government by 
legalizing the initiative and referendum process, enlarged the legislature's power to 
enact social and economic legislation, and reformed the courts in the interest of 
speed and efficiency. See Harlow Lindley, ed., Ohio in the Twentieth Century, 1900- 
1938 (History of the State of Ohio, V1, Columbus, 1942), 14-16. 
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My wife and I have been in Europe a good deal of the time during 
the past two years. Last May I went to Oxford to deliver a course 
of lectures on the American Civil War which were well received. 
This was the end of a European trip. We came here in June and 
have been well all summer. Daniel* has a little house near us. He 
and his family (now five children) are well and getting on first rate. 


Myers TO Ruopks, Cleveland, September 24, 1912. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: 1 thank you for your letter of the 15th. Replying 
thereto I beg to state that I have sent you full data upon the result 
of the election on the Constitutional Amendement [sic], also a copy 
of the amendments through the courtesy of Mr. E. H. Baker, the 
editor of the Plain Dealer." The full vote results through the 
courtesy of Mayor Newton D. Baker. You ask my opinions upon 
Ohio in the coming election, which is seven full weeks off. At this 
writing the present complex existing condition is best described by 
looking into a kaleidoscope. The longer you look, the more you 
turn, either backward or forward, the more difficult [it] appears to 
decipher. Just so with the situation in Ohio. There were many 
republicans who supported your patron-saint Mr. Roosevelt, in the 
Presidential Primary, who were honest and sincere in that support. 
To them Mr. Roosevelt as the Presidential candidate of a “new 
party,” appears in a different light, especially so in persistently ad- 
vocating the destruction and complete elimination of the Republican 
Party—to which he owes his all. Mr. Taft has but little real per- 
sonal following in Ohio. To me this is unjust. I believe Mr. Taft 
to be one of our best Presidents and that the softening influence of 
time will bring him complete vindication. He may have made 
mistakes. Did we ever have a President who did not? But Mr. 
Taft was as justly entitled to his endorsement, as was McKinley or 


2 Daniel Pomeroy Rhodes, James Ford Rhodes’s son. 
1 Elliot H. Baker. 
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Roosevelt, this in strict accordance with the ethics of the political 
game. Better still as Croly expresses it, when Roosevelt was the 
candidate asking for his endorsement and Mr. Hanna was being 
considered ‘To have refused Roosevelt the distinction it would 
have constituted the gravest criticism of the man and weakened the 
party in the prospective campaign.”? This being true with Mr. 
Roosevelt a candidate for his [Hanna’s} endorsement, it was equally 
true with Mr. Taft a candidate for his endorsement. Many who 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt in the Ohio Presidential Primary*® hold 
these views and they constitute a majority of our Republican voters. 
Here is where the political wiseacres are at sea, with all their acumen 
and sagacity, in arriving at conclusion to forecast the result, none to 
date have dared a prophecy. The question is still open: What are 
these Republican voters going to do? Are they going to return their 
support to the regular nominee of the Republican Party as they have 
done in the past, when their favorite candidate was beaten, or are 
they in contempt of Mr. Roosevelt going to repudiate him and vote 
for Mr. Wilson? Personally I have found but few like myself going 
to vote for Mr. Taft. Many of my patrons, old time Republicans 
deep dyed in the wool, who never before voted for a Democrat, are 
going to vote for Mr. Wilson and the whole Democratic Ticket. 
Why? Thinking perhaps Mr. Roosevelt may have a look in, they 
prefer Mr. Wilson. Not that they do not love Mr. Taft, but they 
hate Roosevelt more. 

You ask will the colored men in Ohio vote for Mr. Taft? Yes, 
almost to a man. Many of the colored voters of Ohio idolized Mr. 
Roosevelt. Because they had a confidence in him, they believed him 
a man of his word, “All men up and the open door.” Previous to the 
Republican National Convention Mr. Roosevelt and his cohorts in- 
vited the “Brother,” with extended arms. They even attempted to 
debauch him with their filthy lucre; of which seemingly they had an 


2 Myers quotes incorrectly here, but preserves the meaning well enough. Croly 
wrote: “To refuse him the distinction constitutes the gravest possible criticism of the 
man and weakens the strength of the party in the prospective campaign.” Herbert 
Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna: His Life and Work (New York, 1912), 414. 


8 The Ohio presidential primary, instituted in 1912 as a result of the pressure of 
Roosevelt's adherents, was carried by T.R 
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abundance. Failing to get the “Brother” by persuasion, and as he 
would not stultify his manhood by selling out, Mr. Roosevelt in 
his righteous indignation (?) issued his ultimatum. That there was 
no room for the Southern Negro in his Progressive (formerly in- 
surgent) Party. The negro of the South is disbarred, the negro of 
the North who votes and whose votes are counted Mr. Roosevelt 
invites. Make no mistake the Northern negro (and that applies to 
Ohio) will not be beguiled by his “‘siren song.” Mr. Roosevelt the 
last of all should not throw down the Southern negro. If he is a 
purchasable quantity Mr. Roosevelt helped to make him so, and in 
his recognition of them under his administration, he held them up 
as all that constituted good and intelligent citizenship. Of the sixty 
eight negro delegates I am acquainted with over fifty. I told Mr. 
Baker of the Plain Dealer in answer to his query, that the Southern 
delegate was just as susceptible to the money influence as was the 
Northern delegate; but from the personnel of the delegates in the 
1912 Convention that they could not buy ten. Eight voted for Mr. 
Roosevelt—two being instructed. Now Mr. Roosevelt instead of the 
“glad hand” gives them the glad boot.* He will get a few colored 
votes but the masses will support Mr. Taft. I have just turned down 
what I consider the highest honor in the Party to be bestowed upon 
a colored man. Mr. Charles D. Hilles® the Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee last week invited me to take charge of the 
colored voters and to state my own terms. Business prevented my 
acceptance. I am glad to know that you and Mrs. are well, also that 
your European trip was so successful. I read with much interest 
your series of articles in The Scribners Magazines. The partic- 

4 The Progressive national convention of 1912 refused to seat Negro delegates 
from the southern states. It seems probable that Roosevelt hoped, by adopting a 
“lily-white” policy in the South, to break the Democratic monopoly there. The 
policy failed to crack the South, and alienated many northern Negroes, as this letter 
indicates. For Roosevelt's “All men up’’ statement, see his letter to J. La R. Harris, 


August 1, 1912. E. E. Morison, ed., The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt (Cambridge, 
1951-54), VII, 585. 

5 Charles Dewey Hilles, formerly Taft’s private secretary. 

6 Rhodes published four articles in Scribner's in the latter half of 1911: “The Rail- 
road Riots of 1877,” “The National Republican Conventions of 1880 and 1884,” and 
two on “Cleveland’s Administrations.”” Scribner's, L (1911), 86-96, 297-306, 496-504, 
602-612. 
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ular[s} of the Rail Road riot in Baltimore’ were vividly recalled to 
my memory. The articles on Mr. Cleveland's administration were 
very instructive. I had many of my patrons read them. Sometime | 
am going to write you a letter upon Mr. Croly’s Life of M. A. Hanna. 


P. S. Yours of the 22nd® just rec’d. Glad to know data was what 
you desired. Mr. Baker sent that pamphlet for you to keep. 


RHODES TO My _ERs, Seal Harbor, October 7, 1912. 


Dear George: I duly received your luminous letter of Sept. 24 which 
told me much that I did not know. I was not aware that the 
Roosevelt party made any attempt to purchase the colored delegates 
from the South at Chicago. I supposed that they were running their 
operations on a high moral plane. It seemed to me that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s outburst against the colored men of the South was “poor 
politics” as I did not believe he could carry a single Southern State. 
Your letter shows me conclusively that he hurt his cause with the 
colored people of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

What you say in regard to President Taft is entirely true. In spite 
of his many mistakes, he really deserves a better fate. Your own 
position is entirely logical. Mr. Hilles certainly offered you a high 
honor but I think that you were entirely right to place business above 
politics. 

Your loyalty to President Taft is entirely commendable but from 
what Mr. Robert Rhodes’ writes to me I suspect that Mr. Wilson 
will carry Ohio. His election seems highly probable and his program 
of a honest downward revision of the tariff is very attractive to me. 
It looks now as if Mr. Wilson would carry Massachusetts so hope- 
lessly split is the G.O.P. 


TIn “The Railroad Riots of 1877” Rhodes discussed the troubles rising from the 
great strike of that year. Most of his attention was devoted to the Pittsburgh violence, 
but Myers was particularly interested in the Baltimore situation, where he had been 
an innocent bystander. 

8 This letter is not in the Myers papers. 


1 James Ford Rhodes’s brother. 
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I shall be very glad to have your comment on the Life of Mr. 
Hanna by Croly. I have read the book with care and would like to 
see the light you can throw on the campaign of 1896, on the sen- 
atorial campaign of 1897 and on many other phases of the career of 
that remarkable man. Be assured that all that you write to me will 
be kept strictly confidential. I see no immediate prospect of going to 
Cleveland. My writing keeps me very busy especially as I do my 
heaviest work in the morning & so hate to miss any morning at all. 
I am flattered that you should have read my articles in Scribner's 
Magazine and I have put you down for a volume of my lectures 
before the University of Oxford? when they appear. 


Myers TO RHODES, Cleveland, October 15, 1912. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: 1 have your very interesting and welcome favor 
of the 7th. and it’s very pleasing to learn that we share the same 
opinion relative to Mr. Taft and his Administration. Especially is 
this pleasing, because I knew Mr. Roosevelt to be your patron-saint, 
having told me that you wished you could live long enough to write 
his life. I sincerely wish it was possible to reelect Mr. Taft. While 
it is true sentiment in Ohio, in fact all over the Country, is crystal- 
lizing in his favor, by reason of the pending Congressional Investi- 
gation,’ and second sober thought, it will not be sufficient to bring 
him victory on Nov. Sth. 

All political signs and omens at this writing indicate Mr. Wilson's 
election. The rallying of the business interest to Mr. Taft, has failed 
to materialize and campaigns even in this day of reform and eleva- 
tion to a higher moral plane, can no more be run without the sinews 
of warfare, than in the “good old Hanna days.” 

You say that you were not aware of the use of money in the 
interest of Mr. Roosevelt at The Republican National Convention 


2 J. F. Rhodes, Lectures on the American Civil War (New York, 1913). 


1 At this time a senate subcommittee was investigating Theodore Roosevelt's cam- 
paign expenditures. Though the subcommittee later turned to the affairs of both Taft 
and Wilson, at this point there was some justification for Myers’ optimism. 
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in Chicago. Perhaps you were too busy with your writings and com- 
muning with nature, through the beautiful eyes of Seal Harbor and 
its surroundings to read the conduct of the Convention. I have the 
personal assurance of some of the “Brethern” that they were ap- 
proached. Don’t infer from this that they stood in the “Holy of 
Holies” on this high moral plane business. That is not practical 
politics, (practical politics is office or money). They just stood, 
that’s all, you understand the rest. So Col. Roosevelt in his righteous 
indignation (?), and he taught them “how to stand,” gives as I have 
previously written The Glad Boot for The Glad Hand. 

He will get but few colored votes in Ohio, and I hope throughout 
the United States. Now relative to Croly’s life of Mr. Hanna—I 
have to say that it is a beautiful story of a very remarkable man. 
Pleasing to his family, pleasing to his friends and acceptably written 
for students of political science. The author has presented a new Mr. 
Hanna, wholly unlike the Mr. Hanna that we personally knew. 
Smoothed over the rough characteristics, and by the eloquence of his 
masterly pen through the lavish use of the “Queens English” pre- 
sented his subject to his readers in such a manner that gives no 
offense to anyone. We knew Mr. Hanna to be a rough brusque 
character with an indomitable will of his own that respected the 
rights of no one who stood in the way of his successful accomplish- 
ment of the object he had set out to accomplish. This of Mr. Hanna 
as aman. I knew him better as a politician and one well-versed and 
trained by him to his methods. It was a question with him, can you 
do it? Don’t fail, but do it, never mind the other fellow, so long as 
the end justified the means. Do it get it done and then let the other 
fellow howl. Like the good Boss that he was, there was never any 
question about expense; Results was what he demanded not expense 
accounts. Mr. Hanna was a square and honest man, his word once 
given was never broken. He neither asked quarter of any political 
adversary or gave it. He planned every political coup the same as 
he would a business deal. He introduced commercialism into 
politics and believed that to the victor belonged the spoils. He 
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neither advocated or practiced the doctrine of Civil Service. Hence 
I claim the author in his endeavor to enshroud Mr. Hanna with 
angelic qualities in his political dealings, has given to us a new 
Mr. Hanna which would not be acceptable even to Mr. Hanna was 
he alive, because Mr. Hanna had so much faith in himself, believing 
his methods to be honest, above reproach and criticism. 

There are many glaring inaccuracies in Croly’s work. He was 
either misinformed or he perverted the facts. Viz—The Cuyahoga 
Delegation of 1897-1898 in its entirety was not pledged to vote for 
Mr. Hanna. They were nominated on the Popular Vote Plan. The 
County Convention that elected delegates to the State Convention 
following voted unanimously to instruct the Delegation to vote for 
Mr. Hanna for Senator. 

Some of the members of the delegation promised Mr. Hanna to 
vote for him if he supported them for nomination in the Caucas 
[sic] (Vernon T. Burke? for instance and others.) Then again 
Croly claims Mr. Hanna was elected by a vote of 73-70. I left the 
joint session of the Legislature immediately the vote was announced 
by Lieut. Gov. Asa W. Jones, went over to the Neil House and told 
Mr. Hanna the results. I said, Mr. Hanna you are elected, he said, 
yes I received the signal. (This I subsequently learned was made by 
W. J. Crawford from the State House). 

He further asked what was the vote, I said 72 to 71. He then 
said, ““Didn’t I get more than that,” I said No. Sir. He studied 
awhile and then said alright. Why Croly repeatedly gives the wrong 
vote I do not know nor can I conceive an explanation. 

You asked for the light I can throw upon the Campaign of 
1897-1898. There may be things that I can tell; but letters often 
miscarry or fall into the hands of those they are not intended for. 

It's far from me to besmirch or reflect upon the methods of my 
late Commander. I am simply taking issue with his autobiographers 
method and misstatements. No one has to apologize for M. A. 


2 Vernon H. Burke was a state senator from Cuyahoga County, and a personal 
enemy of Hanna. 
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Hanna. He was not a great man, neither was he a Statesman. He 
was a remarkable man, a successful business man, who commercial- 
ized politics and believed in commercializing the Government. | 
think that you will agree with me that Mr. Hanna, like President 
Garfield died at the psychological moment of their career. Were 
Mr. Hanna alive today, he would be a very much disappointed and 
discredited man. The methods inaugurated applied and believed in 
by him, are more responsible for the chaotic condition of the 
political affairs of today than any other cause. Viz.—High protec- 
tion and granting of special favors to corporate interest. 

The short confines of a letter will not permit as free a discussion 
of this book, remarkable for what it leaves unsaid, or of my per- 
sonal experiences and recollections of Mr. Hanna, as I would like 
to make to you. We were friends and I served him loyally without 
ptice or reward especially in the pre-Convention Campaign that re- 
sulted in McKinley's nomination at St. Louis;* also by my work with 
the colored men previous to their election as delegates to that Con- 
vention. (Why Croly refused to mention the services rendered by 
the colored men of the South to Mr. Hanna and the great work done 
by them in nominating McKinley is another mystery.) Also in his 
two campaigns for election. What I did for him I would gladly do 
again under the same circumstances: and there are some yet alive 
who can attest, that had I not rendered that loyal service, Mr. 
Croly would never have had the opportunity to write such a read- 
able book. 


RHODES TO My _ERs, Boston, December 19, 1912. 


Dear George: I duly received your letter in which you gave me 
your careful opinion of Croly’s Life of Mark Hanna. I read the 
letter with great interest and it is in my jar of unanswered letters. 
I shall reply to it soon after Jan’y 1st. Since my return from Seal 


3 In 1896. 
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Harbor I have had a mass of work and cccupation. I am getting 
my Lectures’ through the press, had to go to New York twice in 
attendance on different meetings and have had to pay a little at- 
tention to the arrangements for the meeting of the American His- 
torical Association which meets here between Christmas and New 
Years. It may interest you to know that Mr. Roosevelt is our 
President this year. An answer to your letter is only delayed, not 
forgotten. 


1 The Oxford lectures on the Civil War. 


[The remainder of the correspondence will appear in succeeding issues.| 





Doctor S. P. Hildreth and His Home 


By ERMAN DEAN SOUTHWICK* 


In his chapter on “Ohio’s Taste in Houses” in The Buckeye 
Country, Harlan H. Hatcher writes: “Marietta has the Hildreth 
House with the design of its striking arched and columned doorway 
reproduced in the second and third story windows above it; the 
Exchange Hotel with the same feature; and the Mills House, built 
in 1820, with its unique steps and iron railing.’”* 

Actually, the old Exchange Hotel, its days of renown long since 
gone, was finished off by flood and fire in 1937, before Dr. Hatcher’s 
book appeared in print. The Mills House was in the same year, 
more fortunately, given a promising renaissance as a result of its 
acquisition by Marietta College. Remodeled to serve as the pres- 
ident’s residence, it presents a charming scene on its elevated site 
across from the campus, continuing to reflect “Ohio's [ good} Taste 
in Houses.” As for the Hildreth House, a commercialized structure 
in downtown Marietta since early in this century, it entered into the 
uncertain state of involvement in a property partition suit in the 
spring of 1954.? 

It is referred to as the Hildreth House less frequently and by 
fewer Mariettans than in former years. A dry-cleaning business 
occupies one side of the ground floor. The other side has the office 
and sales room of an automobile service establishment, which ex- 
tends into a repair garage attached at the rear of the original build- 
ing and covering most of the balance of the lot. Dental offices are 
on the second floor and an apartment on the third. The central 
doorway with sidelights and fanlight, the side doorway of classical 
style and proportions, and the windows above the non-conforming 


* Erman Dean Southwick is a resident of Marietta, where he is associate editor 
of the Marietta Daily Times. 

1 Harlan H. Hatcher, The Buckeye Country: A Pageant of Ohio (rev. ed., New 
York, 1947), 222. 

2 Washington County Court of Common Pleas, Nellie B. Swartz ». Howard G. 
Buckley, et a/., Case No. 23343. (Since the foregoing was written, the house has 
been sold at sheriff's sale to Washington County. It is tentatively planned to use the 
main portion of the building for county offices.) 
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plate-glass display windows of the first-floor front are reminders 
that this structure has in its latter years got out of character. It is a 
fact that even prior to the twentieth-century changes the building 
had contained the office of doctors for more than seventy-five years— 
first that of Dr. Samuel Prescott Hildreth, then of this physician and 
his second son, Dr. George Osgood Hildreth, together, and finally 
of the latter alone.* But primarily it was a home, and one of 
Marietta’s finest. 

As described in this Quarterly ten years ago, “It stands, rather 
dejectedly plastered with signs today, beside the courthouse in 
Marietta.”"* That is an inescapable impression. In spite of it, the 
building also presents something memorable and personal from 
another age. At least some observers have noted this. 

The signs are seen in the illustration used by Dean Rexford 
Newcomb of the college of fine and applied arts, University of 
Illinois, in his volume on architecture of the Old Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Evidently aided by an earlier photograph, he saw through 
the contemporary picture: “A fine old brick house generally at- 
tributed to [Joseph] Barker is the Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth home 
(1824-25), now seriously marred by alterations made to accommo- 
date encroaching business enterprises, but of which fortunately we 
have a photograph showing its original form. It presents a three- 
story, hip-roofed mass at the front, with a two-story wing at the rear. 
The otherwise simple facade is relieved by three slender blind 
arches, which enframe the typical Federal openings. In its day it 
was a sedate and proper house.’”* I. T. Frary, who has displayed wide 
acquaintance with early Ohio homes in various published works, 
says it ‘must have been a show place of early Marietta.”® Thomas 
E. O’Donnell, who has contributed much to our literature of archi- 
tectural history, classifies the Hildreth House as an example of the 


3 A photograph of the Hildreth office interior is included in a display of early 
medical miscellany at Campus Martius Museum, Marietta. 

4A. E. Waller, “Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, 1783-1863,” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, LII] (1944), 325. 

5 Rexford Newcomb, Architecture of the Old Northwest Territory: A Study of 
Early Architecture in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, & Part of 
Minnesota (Chicago, 1950), 66. 

6]. T. Frary, Early Homes of Ohio (Richmond, 1936), 113. 
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more pretentious Georgian work, contrasted to the simpler New 
England Colonial. “It is of the three-story brick type,” he says, “in 
which the central entrance motif has been made into a grandiose 
feature extending through all three stories, by superimposing large 
elliptical headed windows and panel work above the otherwise fine 
Colonial doorway.’”* 

Mariettans were once reminded in a newspaper article on “Our 
Old Homes” that “within these walls were written the invaluable 
accounts of the early history of Ohio and the first settlers, which 
form the foundation of all later works upon this subject, and with- 
out which the story of the pioneers would now be little better than 
a myth.”* But that reminder was published seventy years ago. The 
man who rescued local pioneer history from oblivion—and that was 
his stated mission in the field of historical writing—could himself 
become little better than a myth in that lapse of time, regardless of 
his pretentious home standing beside the courthouse. Reference to 
that house in current local court news provides a peg on which to 
hang another reminder that Samuel P. Hildreth, writer of that 
history, was in himself a noteworthy historical fact. He was born 
in the year the United States, as a new sovereign nation, concluded 


its treaty of peace with England. He died in the midst of the nation’s 
Civil War. He was a resident of Ohio during all but the first 
twenty-three of his eighty years and, in the words of a younger 
associate, Charles Whittlesey, “he left a deep, clearly cut impress 
upon a great state during the first half century of its growth.’’® 


* * * 


Citations of the Hildreth writings are abundant in historical and 
scientific works. If followed back to their source, these references 
lead to a treasury of Ohioana and to a writer who found the world 
too full of fascinating subjects to restrict his inquiring mind to 
narrow specialization. 

7 Thomas E. O'Donnell, “The Early Architecture of Marietta, the Oldest City in 
Ohio,” Architecture, LI (1925), 2. On page 3 is a picture of the Hildreth House 
doorway 

8 Marietta Register, May 9, 1884. 


® Charles Whittlesey, “Personnel of the First Geological Survey of Ohio,” Mag- 
azine of Western History, Il (1885), 82. 
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Dr. Hildreth’s first published writing was in print before his 
twenty-fifth birthday. It was an article prompted by his experience 
in fighting an epidemic during his first year in Ohio and, perhaps, 
by his discovery of a medium for such expression through purchase 
of six volumes of America’s first medical journal at a sale of Harman 
Blennerhassett’s library in July 1807.*° This introductory piece bears 
the title: “Remarks on the Weather and Diseases in Some Parts of 
the State of Ohio, During 1805-6-7; with Topographic Facts on the 
Country in the Neighbourhood of Bellepré.” It appeared in the 
Medical Repository’s issue for February, March, and April, 1808."* 
Elated with “the favourable manner in which my production of last 
year was received,” the new writer submitted in 1809 ‘A Concise 
Description of Marietta, in the State of Ohio; with an Enumeration 
of Some Vegetable and Mineral Productions in Its Neighbourhood, ’*- 
which filled several more pages of the Repository.” 

By the time his Pioneer History'* appeared, Hildreth was sixty- 
five, and a reviewer in the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register wrote extravagantly that “we really doubt if any other living 
individual can be found who can claim to have done as much, under 
similar circumstances, be his years more or less. His bare publica- 
tions seem to us to be the work of an age at least, to say nothing of 
his professional labors.”** There were still publications to come. 
Pioneer History was followed in 1852 by a companion volume of 
biographies,’® which had been announced as ready in the ‘Publishers’ 
Advertisement” prefacing the earlier book. Each of these works has 
more than 500 pages. A 240-page book of historical sketches was 
published posthumously in 1864.*® 


10 Hildreth’s journal in Genealogical and Biographical Sketches of the Hildreth 
Family from the Year 1652 down to the Year 1840 (n.p.,n.d.), 186; Hildreth, 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of the Early Pioneer Settlers of Ohio (Cincin- 
nati, 1852), 434; Madge E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley, The Midwest Pioneer— 
His Ills, Cures & Doctors (New York, 1946), 155. 

11 Medical Repository, 2d ser., V (1808), 345-349. 

12 Medical Repository, 2d ser., VI (1809), 358-363. 

13 Pioneer History: Being an Account of the First Examinations of the Ohio Valley, 
-_ 3 Early Settlement of the Northwest Territory (Cincinnati and New York, 
1848). 

14 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, TV (1850), 95. 

15 Biographical and Historical Memoirs of the Early Pioneer Settlers of Ohio, with 
Narratives of Incidents and Occurrences in 1775 (Cincinnati, 1852). 

16 Contributions to the Early History of the North-West, Including the Moravian 
Missions in Ohio (Cincinnati, 1864). 
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Hildreth’s long ccnnection with Professor Benjamin Silliman’s 
American Journal of Science and Arts coramenced in 1825, when 
Caleb Atwater sent the editor a manuscript comprised of answers 
to inquiries which the Circleville historian had received from the 
Marietta doctor some years before.’* Hildreth then started his own 
submissions to the Journal and in succeeding years established a 
warm, lasting friendship with the Yale scientist-editor. A volume of 
520 pages could be made of his writings that appeared in the Journal 
from 1826 to 1863, inclusive.** As the Mariettan mixed history and 
travel notes with scientific observations, there is much of general 
interest in these articles. Two of the longer ones are accounts of 
Ohio travels.** 

When Editor John S. Williams in 1844 reproduced in book form 
the Hildreth contributions to the short-lived Ohio magazine Amer- 
ican Pioneer, the result was a 144-page volume.” 

Many other periodicals carried work of the prolific writer. These 
include the American Farmer (Baltimore), the Medical Counselor 
(Columbus), the Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal (Columbus), 
the Hesperian (Columbus), Genius of the West (Cincinnati), West- 
ern Medical and Physical Journal (Cincinnati), Philadelphia Journal 
of Medical and Physical Sciences, the American Journal of the Medi- 
cal Sciences (Philadelphia), New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register (Boston), and Journal of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio (Columbus). 

In addition, some of Hildreth’s most delightful writing did not 
appear in print until the publication of another book with his 


17 “Facts Relating to Certain Parts of the State of Ohio,” American Journal of 
Science and Arts, X (1826), 1-8, 152-162, 319-331. Footnote, page 1, contains an 
extract from a letter to the editor from Atwater, dated Circleville, August 4, 1825, 
explaining that he had planned to publish “‘Notes on Ohio” and had written to the 
Marietta doctor for information that would be useful. “Circumstances beyond my 
control prevented” this project, and after a lapse of years Atwater was submitting a 
“small portion” of the Hildreth information to the Journal. 

18 According to a tabulation made by leafing through each volume, rather than by 
merely referring to the general index. 

19"*Ten Days in Ohio, from the Diary of a Naturalist,” XXV (1834), 217-257; 
“Miscellaneous Observations Made During a Tour in May, 1835, to the Falls of the 
Cuyahoga, near Lake Erie Extracted from the Diary of a Naturalist,” XXXI (1837), 
1-84. 

20 Original Contributions to the American Pioneer, by Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of 
Marietta, Ohio (n.p., n.d.). Thomson says it was published in Cincinnati in 1844. 
Peter G. Thomson, A Bibliography of the State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1880), 167. 
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byline more than fifty years after his death. This was privately 
published by the doctor’s great-grandson, the late B. B. Putnam of 
Marietta, from manuscripts which came into his possession upon the 
death of the author's bachelor son George in 1903. It is a volume 
of 334 pages containing sketches of family history and an auto- 
biography to 1840 which includes journals of Hildreth’s journey to 
Ohio in 1806 and his eastern trip with Mrs. Hildreth in 1839.*" 

Yes, there was a prodigious amount of writing done within the 
walls of the Hildreth House. The volume of it seems the greater 
because it was turned out in the odds and ends of time during the 
busy life of a physician, scientist, farmer, civic leader, home- 
loving parent, and sociable neighbor. 


* * * 


S. P. Hildreth was referred to as one of “Ohio’s three great 
pioneer physicians” when his portrait was hung in a display deal- 
ing with Ohio medical history in the Ohio State Museum, Co- 
lumbus, in 1945. The others sharing this recognition were Daniel 


Drake of Cincinnati (1785-1852) and Jared Potter Kirtland of the 
Western Reserve (1793-1877) .”* 

One endeavor in Hildreth’s medical piot.eering was of a political 
nature. Its aim was the promotion of high standards for his pro- 
fession in the new state of Ohio. Just four years after his arrival in 
Ohio he was elected to the state legislature, becoming at twenty- 
seven its youngest member at the time. He drafted and procured 
passage of a bill for regulation of the practice of medicine and 
establishment of medical societies.?* 


21 Genealogical and Biographical Sketches of the Hildreth Family from the Year 
1652 down to the Year 1840, hereafter cited as Hildreth Family. ‘Written by Dr. 
Samuel P. Hildreth, Marietta, Ohio, 1840" appears on the title page, but the conclud- 
ing piece (pp. 329-334) is the doctor's “Account of the Sickness and Death’ of his 
second daughter, Mrs. Rhoda Marie Hildreth Ross, which occurred in 1854. Later 
genealogical data, including one item as recent as 1911, have been added. Discussion 
with the Marietta printer in whose shop the book was produced has established the 
date of publication, to this writer's satisfaction, as possibly 1915 but probably 1916. 

22 Edward S. Thomas, ‘Early Ohio Medicine: A Museum Display,” Osio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIV (1945), 383. 

23 Hildreth Family, 192; S. P. Hildreth, “Biographical Sketches of the Early Phy- 
sicians of Marietta, Ohio,” New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Ul 
(1849), 144. 
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The law, effective January 14, 1811, divided the state into districts, 
each to have a board of three medical censors, or examiners. The 
young author of the legislation was named as an examiner in his 
local district, of which Athens was the center. A colleague was Dr. 
Eliphas Perkins, whose memory has been made green in 1954 by 
presentation of him as the central character in the historical play fea- 
tured in Ohio University’s sesquicentennial program.*® These two 
doctors also became associated about this time in the affairs of the 
newly established school in Athens, as Hildreth, by appointment 
during his second and last term in the legislature, became a trustee 
of the university, a position which he held until 1819.” 

The Hildreth act of 1811 was repealed, reenacted, amended, and 
enlarged upon by succeeding legislatures prior to 1833, when repeal 
action ended the efforts to regulate medical practice in Ohio by 
legislation for a period that was to last until 1868.2" The last in 
this early series of regulatory acts, passed in 1824, was entitled “An 
Act to Incorporate Medical Societies for the Purpose of Regulating 
the Practice of Physic and Surgery in This State.”** Hildreth in 
his autobiography mentions the district society's meetings in 
Athens, and says they “were generally well attended,” but does not 


disclose that he had served as district president.*® Attesting to his 
serving in this office is the publication of his presidential address 
of 1829 in the American Journal of the Medical Sciences.*° 

Two years after the societies based on state law went out of 
existence, doctors organized the Medical Convention of Ohio on a 


24 Robert G. Paterson, “The Role of the ‘District’ as a Unit in Organized Medicine 
in Ohio,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XLIX (1940), 369. 
Paterson says, “Examination of the membership of these five district boards reveals 
some illustrious names in the annals of medical history in Ohio.” For District 3, 
he lists Leonard Jewit, Eliphas Perkins, and Hildreth. 

25 Charles Allen Smart, The Green Adventure (Athens, 1954). In his acknowledg- 
ments, Smart includes the “biographical collections of Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth” 
among his ‘most important” source materials. 

26 Hildreth Family, 198. 

27 Paterson, Joc. cit., 369-371. 

28 [bid., 370. 

29 Hildreth Family, 193. It is only a casual mention that he gives to his presidency 
of the state medical body ten years later (p. 219). 

380"On the Climate and Diseases of Washington County, Ohio. Read Before the 
Twelfth Medical Society of Ohio, at Their Semi-Annual Meeting in Athens, Novem- 
ber 3d, 1829. By S. P. Hildreth, M.D., President of the Society,” American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences, V (1830), 321-330. 
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voluntary basis, with membership open to all regular physicians of 
the state.** According to Robert G. Paterson, “the present Ohio 
State Medical Association rightly traces its origin to this date 
{1835}. The convention continued to 1851 when it was merged 
with the Ohio State Medical Society organized in 1846.’’** Hildreth 
was elected president of the convention at its second session in 
Columbus, January 1, 1838, and he presided at the opening of the 
third session in Cleveland, May 14, 1839, until relieved by Dr. 
Kirtland of Trumbull County, elected as his successor.** Referring 
to the address made by the Mariettan in Cleveland to fellow 
doctors,** Professor A. E. Waller of Ohio State University says: 
“This address of Hildreth’s and his work with the members of 
the Medical Convention was Hildreth at his best. Transferring his 
boundless enthusiasm to others he started work which would carry 
far beyond his own powers and would last for many years.”*® 

Dr. Hildreth did not contribute notable discoveries to the general 
advancement of medical science. His accomplishments in all his 
fields of interest were marked more by perseverance than by bril- 
liance. But he was continually opening areas of inquiry with the 
thought that others might find useful the stepping stones he had 
laid down. His real pioneering as a physician was localized in a 
pioneer community, and consisted in part of introducing the new 
ideas that, in some cases, had to be resolutely defended in trials be- 
fore the court of public prejudice. During his fifty-six years of 
active practice—over before medical knowledge had been enriched 
by the significant findings of Joseph Lister, Louis Pasteur, and 
Robert Koch—he brought to his community the best in healing pro- 
cedures which could be mustered by a “country physician” of that 
period through continuing study, available contacts, and hard work. 
He spared himself neither physically nor mentally. When epidemic 
struck, he dosed himself with strong medicine and kept going six- 

31 Paterson, Joc. cit., 371. 

32 Tbid., 368. 

33 Journal of the Proceedings of the Medical Convention of Ohio at Its Third 
Session, Began [sic] and Held in the City of Cleveland, on the 14th and 15th days 
of May, 1839 (Cleveland, 1839) 3-4. 


84 [bid., 4-35. 
85 Waller, “Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, 1783-1863,” 338. 
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teen or eighteen hours daily on his rounds in town and country.*® 
Then, just as soon as time allowed, he recorded his observations of 
all the factors he thought could be involved and tried to find answers 
to the questions posed by these visitations of virulent sickness.** He 
shared, through his writings and talks, those personal experiences 
which he believed might prove useful or interesting to other inquir- 
ing minds in his profession. In this way, he did make what for a 
general practitioner in an isolated community far from any medical 
school or center of research must be considered a noteworthy, even 
if remote, contribution to the fostering of medical investigation. Not 
localized was his pioneering effort in the organizing of Ohio’s 
reliable men of medicine for the mutual benefit of practitioners and 
public. 


* * * 


At the same time that he was practicing medicine, Hildreth was 
helping to pioneer the natural sciences in Ohio and promoting their 
application to the commercial development of this state’s natural 
resources. He should be recognized as the father of the Geological 


Survey of Ohio, even though an outsider was called in to head the 
first survey organization in 1837. 

Hildreth was chairman of the committee authorized by the Ohio 
legislature in March 1836 to investigate possibilities of a state 
geological survey, and author of a fourteen-page report on the 
matter which Governor Robert Lucas appended to his annual mes- 
sage to the general assembly December 6, 1836.°* Committee as- 
sociates of the Mariettan were Dr. John Locke, J. L. Riddell, and 
I. A. Lapham. J. S. Newberry, outstanding Ohio geologist of the 
succeeding generation, wrote that it was from the report of this 
committee that citizens of Ohio derived their first information ‘‘in 


36 Hildreth, “Biographical Sketches of the Early Physicians of Marietta, Ohio,” 144. 

87"‘Notes on the Epidemic Fever, As It Appeared at Marietta, in the State of 
Ohio, and Its Vicinity, in the Years 1822 and 1823,” Philadelphia Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Sciences, YX (1824), 105-116. His first publication, noted 
above, immediately followed his experience in Belpre with the Ohio Valley epidemic 
of 1807. 

38 Report of the Special Committee Appointed by the Last Legislature to Report on 
the Best Method of Obtaining a Complete Geological Survey of the State of Ohio 
(Columbus, 1836); also in Ohio Executive Documents, 1836, I, 65-79. 
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regard to the geological structure and mineral resources” of their 
state.*® When Professor Silliman had the opportunity to read it he 
commented in his Journal of Science: 


This report is the result of a reconnaissance of the State of Ohio, under 
the direction of Dr. Hildreth, whose eminent qualifications for the dis- 
charge of this duty have been often made apparent in the pages of this 
Journal. The prevailing argument with popular legislators, namely, that 
of utility, in the sense of pecuniary advantage, is fully sustained in this 
preliminary report. . . . We cannot doubt that the legislature of Ohio will 
provide, on a liberal scale, for the expense of the survey, which, however, 
we must presume, will exceed the estimate of $12,000.*° 


The legislature did provide for a start of such a survey under act 
of March 27, 1837, and W. W. Mather, a West Point graduate then 
an assistant on the geological survey of New York, was appointed 
to superintend the work.*’ As first assistant geologist and palaeon- 
tologist, Hildreth contributed a major part of the first survey publi- 
cation.‘ References to his findings contained therein have been 
made by many later workers in the same field. That portion of his 
report dealing with salt springs and the early history of salt manu- 
facture in Ohio was reprinted less than ten years ago in a mineral 
resources series published by Ohio State University’s Engineering 
Experiment Station.** When two of the outstanding Ohio geologists 
of our time, Wilber Stout, former state geologist, and G. F. Lamb, 
professor emeritus, Mount Union College, were reworking some of 
his territory, they referred to ‘that great scientist and master mind, 
Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta,” before making use of a lengthy 
quotation from another section of his work in the survey volume.** 


89 J. S. Newberry, Chief Geologist, in Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio 
(Columbus, 1873), I, Part I, 1. 

40 American Journal of Science and Arts, XXXII (1837), 190. 

. 41 Newberry, Geological Survey, 1, 2; Whittlesey, “Personnel of the First Geological 
urvey,” 75. 

42.W. W. Mather, First Annual Report on the Geological Survey of the State of 
Ohio (Columbus, 1838). The report of the “First Assistant Geologist, and 
Palaeontologist,” covers pages 25-63. 

43 Samuel P. Hildreth and W. R. Harris and E. J. Corell, Ohio’s Mineral Resources. 
III. Salt (Ohio State University Studies, Engineering Series, XIV, July 1945, Engin- 
eering Experiment Station Circular No. 47), Part I, 1-12. 

44 Wilber Stout and G. F. Lamb, “Physiographic Features of Southeastern Ohio,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, XXXVIII (1938), as issued in Reprint Series No. 1, 
Geological Survey of Ohio (Columbus, 1939), 12. 
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Dr. Stout furnishes a nice compendium of Hildreth’s diversified 
interests and talents in the first paragraph of his Foreword to the 
salt reprint: 


Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth of Marietta was an outstanding naturalist of his 
day and his writings have proved interesting and useful. By profession he 
was a doctor of medicine but by general training he was a keen geologist 
and physiographer, was well versed in botany and zoology, and knew much 
about soils and agriculture. The phenomenon of weather was another of his 
interests and his observations, carried on for many years, were the earliest 
trustworthy reports of this character in Ohio. His report on the geology of 
the Ohio Valley in 1836 was pioneer work of merit and was well received 
not only in America but also in foreign countries. He was an able scientist 
who ranked equally high as a writer. His language flows smoothly and 
rapidly and his descriptions are definitive and distinctive.*5 


Evidence of the broad scope of his activities and associations as 
a naturalist was seen in a natural history exhibit arranged by Pro- 
fessor Russell Lee Walp in conjunction with a larger library display 
at Marietta College set up during the June 1953 commencement 
period as a contribution by this school to the observance of the 
sesquicentennial of Ohio’s statehood. Included among the thirty- 
five items in the exhibit were a portfolio containing forty-two hand- 
colored plates by Hildreth showing flowers, fruits, clams, human 
anatomy, reptiles, amphibians, and twenty-three life cycles of in- 
sects; the manuscript of his meteorological journal for 1831-37; his 
article in the American Journal of Science and Arts (XIV, 1828) in 
which he describes two new species of clams; a specimen from the 
Hildreth Cabinet of the clam which Isaac Lea named in his honor; 
letters to Hildreth from Joseph Henry, first secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, John L. Riddell, Thomas Say, Louis Agassiz, 
Charles Whittlesey, and Leo Lesquereux; and the manuscript copy 
of the resolution from the trustees of Marietta College acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the Hildreth Cabinets dated July 26, 1850.** 

Any readers of the American Farmer in 1824 who knew some- 

45 See footnote reference 43 above, p.iv. 


46 The items are cataloged in The Ohio Country: An Exhibition of Manuscript and 
Other Materials in the Library (Marietta College, 1953), 39-44. 
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thing of Hildreth’s many other pursuits could readily accept without 
scorn his admission, “I am not a regular farmer, having only four 
acres under cultivation.” Others, after reading the brief account of 
his practices and productions on this small acreage, must have ap- 
preciated that here was a professional man who could talk on 
familiar terms with farmers.** He devoted more attention to his 
home garden, however, than to his “farm’”—and over a longer 
period of time. He still was rising at 5 o’clock and working in the 
garden until breakfast at 6:30 five weeks before his death.** John 
Eaton (president of Marietta College, 1885-91) says: 


His fondness for the study of botany stimulated his attention to the culti- 
vation of plants and flowers, both domestic and exotic, and his garden be- 
came known as the best in Southeastern Ohio. There he studied not only the 
nature and characteristics of plants, but of the insects which preyed upon 
them.*® 


If a man continues gardening before breakfast until he is almost 
eighty, it can be argued conversely that his great interest in growing 
things may have stimulated attention to botany and entomology. 
Professor Silliman said “he loved nature with the simple enthusiasm 
of a child.”*° There are many indications in his writings that an 
insatiable curiosity plus pure enjoyment of what nature had pro- 
vided kept him interested in natural phenomena. In Hildreth’s 
Opinion, nature even compensated him richly for the long rides he 
had to make in his professional practice, along poor roads, through 
woodlands, across fields, across streams. “If the country physician 
has many trials and privations, he has also numerous sources of 
enjoyment. In his solitary rides, he is not alone, but the voice and 
the smiling face of nature salute him on every side.”” And he found 
changing enjoyments as one season followed another.™ 
- 475. P. Hildreth, “Ohio, Interesting Facts, in Connection with Its Climate, Soil, 
and Productions,” American Farmer, V (1824), 11-12. 

48 According to a letter of Hildreth’s, June 17, 1863, quoted in New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, XVIII (1864), 102. 

49 John Eaton, “Samuel Prescott Hildreth, M.D.,” Memorial Biographies of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, V (Boston, 1894), 262. 


50 American Journal of Science and Arts, 2d ser., XXXVI (1863), 313. 
51 Medical Convention of Ohio, Proceedings, 1839, 35. 
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During nearly half of his life Hildreth kept a daily journal of 
weather observations. Tne principal reason must have been that he 
wanted to, but the result was another contribution to the store of 
information that he compiled for general use. At the end of a 
year he made an abstract, which together with interesting com- 
mentary he submitted to the Journal of Science. In a footnote to 
what was to be his last annual report the editors commented: 


Dr. Hildreth’s first Abstract of Meteorological Observations (for 1828 
{1826]}) was published in the 16th [12th] volume of the 1st series of this 
Journal (1829 [1827]}). The series has been uninterrupted to the present 
time, and this is therefore the 35th [37th] contribution. . . . Our oldest 
readers will rejoice that the life of our venerable correspondent has been 
continued to complete another of his annual contributions.52 


Much of Hildreth’s weather information has been preserved also in 
a Smithsonian publication. 

The report on the geology of the Ohio Valley to which Dr. Stout 
refers in the excerpt from his Foreword to the salt reprint, is in 
the form of a long magazine article and is Hildreth’s greatest con- 
tribution to the literature of geology. Extensive field investigation 


had to precede the sizeable job of organizing and writing this report, 
which, with a six-page appendix, leaves room for nothing else ex- 
cept some brief “miscellanies” in one issue of Silliman’s Journal.™ 
That this work quickly spread recognition of its author far from 
Ohio is shown by the following introductory statement of a review 
published in England shortly after the article’s appearance: 


This is, perhaps, the most important geological memoir that has been 

52 American Journal of Science and Arts, 2d ser.. XXXV (1863), 181. 

53 Charles A. Schott, ‘Results of Meteorological Observations Made at Marietta. 
Ohio, Between 1826 and 1859, Inclusive, by S. P. Hildreth, to Which Are Added 
Results of Observations Taken at Marietta by Mr. Joseph Wood, Between 1817 and 
1823,” in Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, XVI (1870), Article IV. 

54 “Observations on the Bituminous Coal Deposits of the Valley of the Ohio, and 
the Accompanying Rock Strata; with Notices of the Fossil Organic Remains and the 
Relics of Vegetable and Animal Bodies, Illustrated by a Geological Map, by Numerous 
Drawings of Plants and Shells, and by Views of Interesting Scenery,’ American 
Journal of Science and Arts, XXX (1836), 1-148. The Appendix (pp. 149-154), 
by Samuel George Morton, M.D., is entitled “Being a Notice and Description of the 
Organic Remains Embraced in the Preceding Paper.” 
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recently published, if we take into account the amount and extent of the 
mineral treasures which it develops, and their immense value to the rapidly 
increasing population of the United States on the western side of the 
ranges of the Alleghany Mountains.55 


Charles Lyell, one of the great personalities of the period when 
geology was gaining its place in the circle of generally recognized 
scientific studies,°® found the observations of Hildreth in that article 
useful to him during the pertinent part of his American tour in 
1841-42.°" His travels led him down the Ohio Valley, thus afford- 
ing him the opportunity to examine “with Dr. Hildreth, some of the 
upper-most beds of the coal-measures.”°* During his Marietta stop- 
over of a day or two, the distinguished English geologist was a 
guest in the home beside the courthouse.*® 

Hildreth’s apparent eagerness for getting next to nature in the 
field to examine her offerings makes more notable the self-discipline 
which resulted in his voluminous production of writing. His zest 
for unbounded inquiry was matched by a diligence for recording 
his findings. His interest, as geologist and historian, in past actions 
of both nature and man was supplemented by a belief that the 
knowledge there to be uncovered and recorded had inherent value 
for the future. This belief is what he is stressing to governor and 
legislators in his report on the possibilities of a complete geological 
and archaeological survey of Ohio. His introductions to Pioneer 
History and Lives of the Early Pioneer Settlers reveal a sense of 
mission for handing down to posterity an appreciation of its heritage 
and for preserving facts he feels will be useful to later historians. 

Hildreth generally was looking ahead, his vision at times extend- 
ing far beyond the range of contemporaries. An illustration of this 
has been noted by Dr. Hatcher: 

55 Review signed “B” in the Magazine of Natural History and Journal of Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Geology and Meterology, LVIII (London, 1836), 111. 

56 See Sir Archibald Geikie, The Founders of Geology (London, 1897), 281-282. 

57 Charles Lyell, Travels in North America, in the Years 1841-2; with Geological 
Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia (2 vols., New York, 
1845), II, 208-209. 


58 [bid., 35. 
59 Marietta Intelligencer, May 26, 1842. 
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One of the many great men on the Ohio frontier who, in our day, would 
have been notable scientists was Doctor Hildreth of Marietta. He had ob- 
served as early as 1819 the oil and gas which annoyed the producers of salt 
in the Ohio salt wells. . . . Hildreth saw that this oil, when properly 
burned, made a clear light that was far superior to candles and lard and 
more economical. He predicted that the day would come when it would 
even light the streets of cities in Ohio. No one paid serious attention.®° 


This prediction of petroleum’s future usefulness, made forty years 
before the drilling of the historic Drake well at Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania, was published by Silliman in 1826 from a manuscript dated 
in 1819.°* Hildreth had mentioned the production of ‘Seneca oil, 
a kind of petroleum,” even earlier. His article concerning Marietta 
and vicinity in the Medical Repository in 1809 says the oil was ob- 
tained from creek beds where it bubbled up when the water was 
low.*? 

Very early he suggested large-scale production of wine from native 
grapes as a promising venture for Washington County and reported 
that “half grapes and half cider, with the addition of some spirit,” 
afforded ‘a very palatable liquor.”®* Whether any contemporary 
paid serious attention to this commercial opportunity is a matter 
lying in a field not so fully explored as the early local history of oil 
operations. 

In his Athens and Cleveland addresses, Hildreth proposed studies 
which the medical profession might take up to advance its progress. 
Waller credits him with setting people thinking about forestry.** 

After visiting Niagara Falls on his trip back East with Mrs. 
Hildreth in 1839, his comment, as set down in his journal, char- 
acteristically pointed to future possibilities but was tinged with 
pessimism. He wrote: 

60 Harlan H. Hatcher, The Western Reserve: The Story of New Connecticut in 
Ohio (Ihdianapolis, 1949), 248. 

61 American Journal of Science and Arts, X (1826), 5. An explanatory note by 
the editor at the beginning of the article says, “Although the communications of Dr. 
Hildreth to Mr. Atwater are dated in 1819, the information appears to be valuable 
and interesting.” 

62 Medical Repository, 2d ser., VI (1809), 363. 

63 “Observations on the Climate and Productions of Washington County, Ohio,” 


American Journal of Science and Arts, XII (1827), 209. 
64 Waller, “Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, 1783-1863," 328. 
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The rapids above will furnish an immense amount of water power with- 
out much injuring the grandeur of the falls; but I expect the time will come 
when the plodding Yankee will get possession here and divert the whole 
of the stream for the purpose of manufactures, and spoil the beauty of these 
grandest of all grand water falls, as they have diverted and ruined the falls 
of my own dear little native Spickett, in Methuen.*5 


Hildreth’s contributions to his home community, through civic, 
educational, business, and philanthropic activities, along with his 
professional services, were numerous—as a perusal of a half-cen- 
tury file of local newspapers will show. In connection with a ref- 
erence to some of his work, Editor R. M. Stimson wrote in the 
Marietta Register within a year after the doctor's death that he “was 
perhaps, the most useful citizen Marietta ever has had.’®* With all 
his many interests and in spite of the fact that he is remembered 
mostly for spare-time accomplishments, it was his work as a physi- 
cian, which he continued faithfully until seventy-eight years of age, 
that was Hildreth’s great love. This becomes clear with a reading 
of the concluding portion of his address to the 1839 medical con- 
vention.®* Even here, though, it will be noted that an added at- 
traction of the profession for him was its compatibility in his day 
with a working interest in natural science. The seed of this interest 
was sown in a New England boyhood and then, like his medical 
practice, was transplanted at an early age into Ohio, where its fruits 
were produced. 


* * * 


This pioneer doctor of Ohio was born September 30, 1783, on a 
farm in the Town of Methuen, Massachusetts. He was named for 
his father, Dr. Samuel Hildreth, and a paternal great-grandmother 
who was a Prescott.°* The elder Dr. Samuel was a surgeon of militia 
early in the Revolution and was present at the surrender of Burgoyne 


65 Hildreth Family, 221. 

66 Marietta Register, January 15, 1864. 

67 What he said at that time must have continued to sound all right to him, for he 
reworked the same sentiments in an article after he had passed seventy: ‘The 
Pleasures and Privations of Physicians,” Medical Counselor, 11 (1856), 217-221. 

68 Hildreth Family, 40. 
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at Saratoga.®® Later, after serving as a ship’s surgeon, he spent two 
and a half years as a British prisoner of war in Canada.” 

Among the many things of nature which interested the New Eng- 
land farm boy were the crystals in the granitic boulders used for 
fences. Commenting in middle age, he wrote: 


At that time mineralogy was unknown as a science in America, but since 
my acquaintance with minerals has been more enlarged, I have often thought 
that many of those which I then so much admired might have been valuable 
specimens for a cabinet. At this early period was the seed sown in my 
youthful mind, which has since produced that love of natural science which 
has followed me all my days, and been a never failing source of enjoyment 
admidst the perplexities of life.71 


After receiving the common school education afforded in Methuen, 
young Hildreth at the age of fifteen entered Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Massachusetts. Altogether, he had four terms of academy 
life at Andover and Franklin academies. He taught school before 
the end of his academy training and also during the period of his 
_ medical studies.’* After studying medicine, first under his father 


and then under Dr. Kittredge of Andover, and serving an appren- 


ticeship, he rounded out his professional training with an eight- 
weeks course of lectures at Harvard Medical School. In February 
1805 he was examined by the censors of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society and awarded a diploma proclaiming him to be qualified to 
practice “physic and surgery.”** 

The young doctor hung out his “shingle” in Hampstead, New 
Hampshire, not many miles from the parental home, the following 
May. He boarded with the family of John True, whose brother 
Jabez was a doctor who had gone out to the Marietta settlement in 
the Ohio Country in the summer of 1788."* Hildreth knew about 


69 Thid., 20. 

70 [bid., 37. 

71 [bid., 99. 

id., 129, et seq.; Hildreth, “Biographical Sketches of the Early Physicians of 

Marietta, Ohio,” 143. 

73 Hildreth Family, 154-155; Eaton, “Samuel Prescott Hildreth, M.D.,” 256. 

74 Hildreth, “Biographical Sketches of the Early Physicians of Marietta, Ohio,” 
48, 143; Eaton, “Samuel Prescott Hildreth, M.D.,” 256. 
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Ohio. His father owned shares in the Ohio Company of Associates 
and sometimes had talked of selling out in New England and mov- 
ing to that new country—only to be persuaded by Mrs. Hildreth to 
lay aside such an idea.** The news which came in Dr. True’s com- 
munications interested the young man and whetted a desire which 
his father’s talk had initiated. Eventually there came from Dr. True 
an invitation for Hildreth to come to Marietta and an offer of as- 
sistance toward his getting started in a practice there. In August of 
1806 his mind was made up. He collected what accounts he could 
from his sixteen months of practice in Hampstead, bade his family 
and friends farewell, and, on September 9, headed for Ohio on 
horseback with his possessions packed in a portmanteau."® 

When the twenty-three-year-old doctor crossed the Ohio River 
forty miles below Wheeling and entered the new state of Ohio 
October 2, 1806, he was acquainted with none of the 80,000 or so 
inhabitants scattered over its more than 40,000 square miles. On his 
arrival in Marietta Saturday afternoon, October 4, he found lodg- 
ings at a tavern and then looked up the one person in Ohio with 
whom he had established contact. Dr. True took him to the Con- 
gregational meetinghouse next day and the young man discovered 
he really was not among strangers after all. Most Mariettans were 
transplanted New Englanders like himself. He found that he even 
shared mutual acquaintances with some of them." 

The new doctor had been in town only four days when he re- 
ceived an invitation to move twelve miles farther down the valley 
to Belpre, then destitute of medical service. Nine weeks later, 
with the invitation from Belpre citizens pressed further, he moved 
to the smaller settlement.”* 

In Belpre, during 1807, Hildreth fought an epidemic of “ma- 
larious fever” and got married. His bride was the twenty-one-year- 
old Rhoda Cook, also an emigrant from Massachusetts, who had 


75 Hildreth Family, 56-59. Following his wife’s death, the elder Dr. Hildreth did 
make the journey to Marietta in the spring of 1823. In August of that year he suc- 
cumbed to the epidemic fever in the Ohio Valley. His is the oldest in the row of 
Hildreth family graves in Mound Cemetery, Marietta. 
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come to Ohio two years before he had.*® Samuel and Rhoda 
Hildreth began married lifé in the home of the latter’s widowed 
mother in Belpre. In considering a permanent home of their own, 
they talked of going to Cincinnati, but—says Hildreth in the journal 
published posthumously—‘Mother Cook was opposed to it, and we 
finally concluded to settle in Marietta.” In March 1808 they loaded 
their goods into a keelboat and made the move.®® They resided in 
Marietta the remainder of their lives. 

Mariettans read the following card in the Ohio Gazette of April 
13, 1808: 


Physician and Surgeon. 
SAMUEL P. HILDRETH 
Respectfully informs the inhabitants of Marietta and the 
vicinity, that he practices in the above branches. The 
strictest attention will be paid to all who may favor him 
with their commands, and with as little expense as pos- 
sible. He may be found at any hour by calling at the 
mansion of the late Col. Sproat.*! 


The house which was the first Marietta home of the Hildreths 
was built by Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, first sheriff of Washington 


County, sometime during the Indian Wars, 1790-95. Commodore 
and Mrs. Abraham Whipple, parents of Mrs. Sproat, shared the 
home for a while. Colonel Sproat died in 1805 and his widow went 
to live with the Whipples, who had moved to a farm outside the 
town. The house thereafter was occupied by various tenants prior 
to its occupancy by the Hildreths.*? Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., then 
a judge on the Ohio Supreme Court, was a near neighbor. Between 
their homes stood the Congregational church. Across the road was 
the common bordering the Muskingum River. (The Sproat house 
no longer stands; the Meigs house still is a private residence in 
1955.) It was in the Sproat house, which the Hildreths rented for 
$70 per year, that the first of the six children of Samuel and Rhoda 


79 Ibid., 185, 297. 

80 Tbid., 186-187. 

81 As reprinted in the Marietta Register, May 29, 1863, in No. II of a series based 
on “Old Marietta Papers.” 
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was born, May 13, 1808. ‘his was Mary Ann, who twenty-three 
years later became the wife of Douglas Putnam, a great-grandson of 
General Israel Putnam.** 

In 1809 the rented property was purchased by Captain Daniel 
Greene (cousin of General Nathanael), and the Hildreths moved 
again, this time into a home of their own.** In the spring of that 
year the doctor had purchased a small house, not quite finished, that 
was located almost across the street from the courthouse and ad- 
joining the property given by the late Colonel Sproat to the county 
which was to be the site of the second and third (present) court- 
houses, built in 1822 and 1901, respectively.*° 

This new home was a two-story brick structure with a one-story 
frame addition. It had been started for Timothy Gates, from whom 
Hildreth purchased it. The brick construction was the work of 
Nathan McIntosh, who had received in payment from Mr. Gates 
one hundred acres of land near Beverly, another settlement in Wash- 
ington County up the Muskingum Valley. Hildreth acquired the 
property for $600, which he was able to pay from his earnings in 
Belpre plus the aid of $50 from his father. In his leisure hours 
Hildreth did much of the work of finishing the house, himself. By 
the time it was completed it had cost him $1,000.*° 

This was to be home for Samuel and Rhoda Hildreth the rest of 
their years—although the house, like the Hildreth family, was to 
become considerably larger. The two-story brick structure built so 
early in the nineteenth century, with classical doorway opening 
toward the courthouse, is the rear, lower-ceilinged part of the 
Hildreth House as it stands today at 211-213 Putnam Street. 
Hildreth’s brief mention in his autobiography of the more imposing 
front part gives only the following information: ‘In 1824, I com- 

83 Hildreth Family, 187, 313. 
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menced building a new dwelling house. It was of brick and three 
stories. ' was led to this from the need of more room for my en- 
larged family, now amounting to five children, and from the 
numerous debts due to me from mechanics. It was completed in 
the year 1825.”8" 


* * * 


Anyone looking at the old Hildreth House today from Marietta’s 
courthouse corner will have to exert full power of imagination to 
visualize the setting it once dominated. Concrete extends from the 
parking-meter-studded curb to the gray-painted front wall. There 
is no trace of the garden that “became known as the best in South- 
eastern Ohio.” The exertion will be rewarding if it can bring a 
mental picture even remotely resembling the description recorded 
by a young lady teacher shortly after her arrival in Marietta from the 
East—122 years ago: 


Last night I returned Dr. and Mrs. Hildreth’s call. They live in an 
elegant brick house opposite the Institute, surrounded by trees; after sit- 
ting some time, we were invited into their spacious garden, where we 
passed nearly an hour; it is filled with peach, quince, pear and apple trees 
loaded with fruit, a great profusion of grapes, of ten different kinds, 
flowers of indigenous and exotic origin, comprising a variety of two hundred, 
and under the shade of the grape vines, a number of bee hives. Loaded with 
flowers and invitations to come again and attended with their second son 
{George}, we bade them good night, very much pleased with our call.88 


This, it will be noted, was a place of neighborliness. Wrote the 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Wheat, who lived in Marietta from 1833 to 1836 as 
first rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church: 


Dr. Hildreth, my family physician, who gave us the lot for the church, 
was the best neighbor I ever knew, not only giving his eminent professional 
services gratuitously, but constantly supplying my table with the finest fruits 


87 Hildreth Family, 208-209. 

88 Excerpt from a letter of Miss Deborah T. Wells (later Mrs. D. P. Bosworth) 
dated August 5, 1832, to her mother in Portland, Maine, as reproduced by Waters in 
History of St. Luke’s Church, 33. 
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and vegetables, besides having us frequently to tea, when he had an unusual 
display of rare flowers.8® 


And it was a place of happy family living—a home in which three 
sons and three daughters were reared. Wrote the elderly Professor 
Silliman in his eulogy to his departed friend, “In his family, we have 
seen a beautiful example of domestic happiness and warm hearted 
hospitality.”®° 

With these excerpts from statements of contemporaries, it becomes 
easier to see the Hildreth House, together with its garden, as a 
setting for gracious living and stimulating conversations. There 
were the discussions between Hildreth and visiting scientists. Much 
besides physical ailments must have been talked over in the doctor's 
office when callers included local men with whom he was associated 
in developing an institution of higher learning, or establishing a 
county agricultural society, or trying to bring a railroad to Marietta. 
There must have been some interesting sessions as the three sons 
grew to adulthood. The first two followed in their father’s profes- 
sion, Dr. Charles Cook Hildreth (1811-1889) practicing in Zanes- 
ville, and George, a year younger than Charles, becoming associated 
with his father in 1835. The third, Samuel Prescott, Jr. (1819- 
1875), was pastor of the Presbyterian church in Dresden, Ohio.®* 

It was the kind of home the late Rufus Cutler Dawes was talking 
about in his speech at the dedication of the Betsey Mills Club build- 
ing in Marietta, which incorporates the house in which were born 
his aunt, Mrs. Betsey Gates Mills, in 1853, and his elder brother, 
Charles Gates Dawes, in 1865. Said Rufus Dawes on that occasion 
in June 1927: 


Beautiful homes were built [in early Marietta}, more costly and more 
tasteful than any that have been erected since; broad streets were laid out 
and planted with the elms so dear to all New Englanders; ample spaces and 


89 From a letter written sometime between 1875 and 1882 by Wheat “in response 
to a request for some recollections of his ministry in Marietta, and printed originally 
in St. Luke’s Chronicle.’ Waters, History of St. Luke’s Church, 95. Hildreth, him- 
self, was a member of the Congregational Church. See obituary in the Marietta 
Register, July 31, 1863. 

90 American Journal of Science and Arts, 2d ser., XXXVI (1863), 313. 
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gardens surrounded these old homes and in them there existed an atmos- 
phere of dignity and charm, of solid discussion and of sprightly conversa- 
tion that will live forever in the memories of those who were fortunate 
enough to have had any part in it, as being at once the most stimulating 
experience in all their human contacts.” 


The Hildreth House has survived into the present time as an ex- 
pression of the high standards of civilized living which the builders 
of Ohio were determined to establish for their heirs. Maybe on-the- 
spot visual evidence is no longer sufficient in 1955 to bear this out, 
but a review of what was recorded in that early period and remem- 
bered by one or two succeeding generations surely brings out the 
validity of this for us. 

It was more than ninety years ago that the pioneer physician, 
scientist, and cultivated man of many interests who made this home 
died in it. Dr. Hildreth had been showing his usual good health 
and happy frame of mind. He attended the Congregational church, 
as he regularly did, Sunday morning, July 5, 1863, but was unable 
to go back for the Sunday evening service. His brief illness ended 
in death July 24—in the eightieth year of life and his fifty-seventh 
year as a valuable citizen of Ohio.** 

Rhoda Cook Hildreth, to whom also must go much credit for the 
character of the old home, died Sunday morning, June 21, 1868.% 
The bachelor son of Samuel and Rhoda continued to live in the 
home thirty-five years longer and for most of that period continued 
to practice medicine in the office which he had shared so many years 
with his father. It was another Sunday morning, May 3, 1903, that 
George, the last of three generations of Dr. Hildreths and the last 
in his grandfather’s line to bear the family name, died in the home.*® 

George, born in the early home beside the old courthouse, was 


92 Address of dedication at Betsey Mills Club, evening of June 13, 1927, as 
printed in the Marietta Daily Times, June 14, 1927. 

93 Marietta Register, July 31, 1863. 

94 Ibid., June 25, 1868. 

95 Daily Register (Marietta), May 4, 1903; Marietta Daily Times, May 4, 1903. 
George’s elder brother, Charles, had no issue; his younger brother, Samuel P., Jr., 
had no sons; his father’s one brother, Dr. Charles T. Hildreth of Boston, left no 
children. See Hildreth Family, 302, 314, 317. 
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twelve years old when the large three-story addition was being built. 
After graduating from Ohio University (1829) and Transylvania 
University at Lexington, Kentucky (1835), he entered medical prac- 
tice in Marietta and continued there with the exception of four years 
spent in California, during an exciting period of California his- 
tory—1849-53.°° In addition to the medical practice, he carried on 
some of the other interests of the elder Dr. Hildreth, including the 
meteorological record. In the 1873 volume of the second Geolog- 
ical Survey of Ohio, Newberry says that among those to whom 
“we are under special obligations for favors of unusual value, and 
such as will not be fully acknowledged elsewhere” is Dr. G. O. 
Hildreth of Marietta.°’ Tables of temperature and rainfall at 
Marietta for the years 1860-71 furnished by him are included in the 
volume.®* While still working with his father, George served on 
the faculty of Marietta College as lecturer on natural science, 1840- 
43.°° And he kept up the unusual garden which had engaged so 
much of his father’s attention. There are Mariettans today who recall 
watching the elderly man at work on the premises. A letter received 
by this writer and his wife in 1949 from a former resident who since 
has died at an advanced age contains these recollections: 


He was a tall old-fashioned gentleman with a kindly face, and was very 
fond of children. He had a hobby of developing types of flowers by 
chemical treatment of the soil, especially peonies of all colors. They really 
became famous. Even passersby and children were often seen peeking 
through the old wrought iron fence to watch the old gentleman pruning 
and digging. He would call the children in and give them cookies. 


Dr. George Hildreth, in his ninety-first year, died intestate, leav- 
ing twelve nieces and nephews, a great nephew, and a great niece 
as his heirs at law. His personal goods and various assets, appraised 
at $30,078.94 before last expenses, were distributed under the 
administration of Samuel H. Putnam of Marietta, one of the 


96 See obituaries in Times and Register, May 4, 1903. 
97 Newberry, Geological Survey, I, 14. 
98 Ibid, 654-655. 


99 George J. Blazier, Marietta College Biographical Record of the Officers and 
Alumni (Including Non-graduates) (Marietta, 1928), 19. 
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nephews.**® The old homestead was disposed of separately. There 
was a petition for partition of the property among the heirs, just as 
there was to be fifty-one years later when it again became involved 
in the settlement of an estate. On October 31, 1903, in public 
auction at the door of the courthouse, from where bidders could 
view the property, the home was sold by Sheriff J. C. Morrow to 
Jerry Buckley of Marietta, “highest and best bidder,” at $14,200, 
“said sum being more than two-thirds of the appraised value” of 
$17,000.*°* After that, the venerable Hildreth House began its new 
career as a downtown commercial building. 


100 Washington County Probate Court, Inventory Record, XXI, 305 et seqg.; Record 
of Accounts, XXII, 390 et seq. 

101 Washington County Court of Common Pleas, Elizabeth E. Putnam v. Samuel H. 
Putnam, et al., Case No. 10343, filed June 19, 1903, Final Record, XCIII, 154-166. 





St. John’s Parish, Worthington, and 
the Beginnings of the Episcopal 
Church in Ohio 


By RicHARD G. SALOMON* 


There are, I trust, a few among the oldest members of this parish 
who still remember the day fifty years ago when the then dean of 
Bexley Hall, the Very Reverend Hosea Jones, delivered the sermon 
at the centenary of St. John’s. Dr. Jones was closely connected with 
Worthington; he had been rector of your parish in the 1870's. But 
there are many other ties between Worthington and Bexley: if we 
go over the list of your former rectors, we find familiar Bexley and 
Kenyon names: Norman Badger, Rodolphus Nash, William French. 
Dr. Jones’s successor in the deanship, Charles Byrer, was ordained 
deacon here in this venerable old church in 1900, together with a 
Bexley man, Thomas Jenkins, who now is one of the oldest members 
of the house of bishops. Bexley Hall considers it a special honor to 
have been called upon again after fifty years, and I am grateful for 
the privilege of conveying to you the greetings of our divinity school 
and of expressing to you our sincerest wishes for the years and ages 
to come. 

The aim of the series of sermons and lectures which you have 
arranged in celebration of your sesquicentennial is, I think, to define 
the place where you now stand after one hundred and fifty years of 
parish life: to look back into the past, to take stock of achievements 
and perhaps also, since we are human, of failures, and to map out 
the tasks of the future. It was a wise idea to distribute this assign- 
ment among various speakers; and gladly I follow the instruction 
implicit in this arrangement—to stick to subjects which I have 
studied in detail, and to keep out of other men’s fields. Today I 

* Richard G. Salomon is professor of history at Kenyon College and professor of 


church history in Bexley Hall, its divinity school. His article comes almost unaltered 
from an address delivered at the sesquicentennial of St. John’s Parish, January 3, 1954. 
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shall try to lead you back into the past, to tell you how it all began, 
and how the men and women whose names you read on the tomb- 
stones out here in the churchyard, laid the foundations for what you 
are enjoying now. For a moment let us forget the walls which 
separate us from those stones; and let us feel that in some sense 
they still are with us, the Founding Fathers, all of them: the 
Thompsons and the Burrs, the Topplings and the Kilbournes, the 
Barkers and the Buttleses, and the ancestors of those who today 
are among your friends and fellow-citizens, the Griswolds and the 
Pinneys. 

The celebrations and the pageants of the last months have made 
you very conscious of Worthington’s history. You know there was 
the big log cabin near the public square, in which the first Worthing- 
tonians assembled for prayer, for school, and for social entertain- 
ment; there was the academy building right over the street where 
now the library stands. By now these old buildings, long gone, have 
become almost as familiar to you as the monuments which we still 
see: the Kilbourne house, the Griswold house, the Masonic lodge. 
Thus, if I were to restrict myself to Worthington and St. John’s 
alone, I would run the risk of repeating only what you already have 
heard or read a dozen times. It might be more rewarding to show 
the broader frame in which things began here in this one place; to 
integrate your history into a broader picture of early church life in 
the frontier region which became the state and diocese of Ohio, the 
old diocese which is now divided into Ohio and Southern Ohio. 

Though you are justly proud of being the oldest organization of 
Episcopalians in Ohio, there are some other parishes nearly as old as 
you. Steubenville in the east and Boardman in the northeast are 
still not easy to convince that, as I believe with you, Worthington 
comes some years before them. 

In many ways the development here was similar to what happened 
in other places. There as here we see how the newcomers from the 
East, groups of laymen, concerned with their religion, organized 
their congregations for the regular ministrations of the church, 
which were rather slow to come. The history of St. John’s is in 
some ways a typical chapter in the history of the old diocese. 
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Ohio's church history begins with her political history. The 
Ordinance of 1787, which opened the Northwest for settlement, 
provided in its first article for freedom in “mode of worship or 
religious sentiments” in this new territory; and church life in one or 
the other form, according to the traditions and habits which the 
immigrants brought with them, began among the first settlers. They 
came from various sections of the East, from New England, from the 
Middle States, from Virginia; and for a long time the various parts 
of Ohio, especially the Western Reserve and the region on the Ohio 
River, showed the traces of this difference in origin. The melting 
process that created the midwesterner as we know him today was 
slow. 

What the settlers found was a land of great promise. They were 
optimistic about its future. In a letter written here in Worthington 
in 1817 an optimist expressed the conviction that persevering in- 
dustry would “yet render this State capable of supporting three 
millions of people.” We know how far this prophecy underesti- 
mated the future; but we must consider the conditions under which 
it was formulated. In the early descriptions of the state no formula 
appears more stereotyped than the “howling wilderness.” It took 
the unbending energy of the frontiersman to tackle the heroic task 
of transforming this vast territory into a working unit. A whole 
generation lived in hardship to lay the foundations. An old Worth- 
ingtonian, Joel Buttles, has left a most realistic description of what 
life in this place was in the first years, in 1804 and 1805. The 
“Yankee Settlement”—under this name Worthington appears on 
the oldest map—was hidden in deep forests in which only some 
first clearings had been made, when his father, Levi Buttles, ar- 
rived with his family from Connecticut in December 1804. The 
nearest white neighbors were in Franklinton, nine miles to the 
south; Columbus did not exist yet. Fifteen miles north on the 
Olentangy River there was “Carpenter's Settlement.’” There were 
no other buildings than log cabins except one frame house. The 
public square was pretty much all the opening there was, and even 
that was covered with cut trees that had fallen pell-mell. It was 
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difficult, Buttles says, to get from house to house through all the 
timber. 

The Buttleses came in the midst of a very hard winter with ten 
to twelve inches of snow. A log cabin with one room for the 
whole family served as a first abode; then they built a house with 
logs from Kilbourne’s sawmill. The roof was covered with boards; 
the floor consisted of rough boards without smoothening or straight- 
ening. The house was not much warmer than the log cabin; a 
fireplace of sorts provided some heat. Every member of the family 
was worn out by the fatigues of the long journey; everybody was sick. 
Flour for bread had to be hauled on sleds from the mill at Chilli- 
cothe, forty miles away. Joel himself, a boy of seventeen years, had 
to teach school, receiving his pay in the form of boarding with the 
families of his few pupils. 

A few months after arriving, Levi Buttles had to go to the settle- 
ment which is now Granville, on business. There were no roads; he 
found himself caught in a fearful storm in the middle of the woods 
and passed an indescribable night, sitting on his saddle against a 
tree in snow and rain. He returned home with a fever and never 
recovered. In the summer of 1805 he died, one of the first victims 
of pioneer life here. His grave, out here in the churchyard, is one 
of the oldest remains of church life in Worthington. 

It took a hardy kind of people to make a living somehow under 
such conditions. But those Connecticut Yankees, a manly race, 
strong as their wonderful sonorous Old-Testament names, the Ozias, 
Abners, Ezras, Eliphalets, Lemuels, and Obadiahs, were not afraid of 
any kind of work; and their wives, with the more romantic names 
then in fashion for girls, the Cynthias and Clarissas, the Almiras and 
Fannys, were no less resolute and stout-hearted, willing and able to 
put up with primitive circumstances of life. And there was no room 
for sourpusses; the young people had dances in the public cabin 
almost as often as prayer meetings. 

The rewards for hard work were not brilliant for the first genera- 
tion. Up to about 1825 the settlers generally remained poor. The 
farm revenue was low; the produce was not marketable for lack of 
communications and had to be consumed on the spot, to a large ex- 
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tent in the form of whiskey, which became the curse of the settler. 
The open whiskey barrel was at everybody's service in every house; 
even in a clergyman’s house a concoction of whiskey and sweet cider 
called “sling” was available. 

Prosperity began only after the Ohio Canal and the Miami-Erie 
Canal had connected the interior of Ohio with the Ohio River and 
Lake Erie. 

The first immigrants settled down in small clusters, which were 
separated from each other by great areas of uninhabited land; and 
these small villages became the nuclei of our large cities. 

Roads, of sorts, were built here and there; but they were so poor 
in places that up to 1820 the saddle horse remained the only reliable 
means of transportation. In countless reports the miseries of travel- 
ing are described; a ride from Worthington to Cleveland took a full 
week in 1817. Where roads existed there was much complaint about 
their poor state. In 1814 the twenty-seven mile stretch from Gran- 
ville to Worthington was described as almost impassable. It took 
an immigrant family two days to make it. 

The standard abode of the earliest settlers was of course the log 
cabin. Life among them has been described in unflattering terms; 
our sources leave us the choice between crude, rude, unpolished, 
primitive, uncouth, and so forth. But a change for the better was 
quick to come. In 1817 a lady from the East who had just arrived 
with her family at Worthington, wrote home: “Tell dear Mrs. 
Adams that I am not likely to become joint inhabitant with the pigs 
and fowls of a log cabin; and though we may not have everything 
we wish for, we have enough to be thankful for.” 

Worthington in 1817 was already a thriving place; it contained a 
post office, a printing office, four taverns, which means inns, some 
of them famous over all of Ohio. The taverns served “plain fare,” 
which is described in an old report as consisting of “ham, eggs, 
chickens, turkeys, game, and now and then beef, with potatoes, 
corn and wheat bread, maple sugar and molasses, honey, etc.” ; so we 
might say, not so very plain. There were four “mercantile stores,” 
a college, a Masonic hall—not yet the one we still see on Main 
Street—and the manufactories making woolen cloth, hats, saddles, 
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and combs, the short-lived enterprises of the Worthington Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Thus, fourteen years after the foundation, Worthington seems 
to have been out of the woods in a double sense. 

Now, what was the position of religion and church in this early 
frontier life? 

Religion was at a low ebb everywhere in America at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Of course there were many thousands of 
sincere Christians who lived with prayer and devotion even where 
the guidance of a minister was not to be had; but by and large, 
and no regard to denominational affiliation, the first Ohio settlers 
showed no great religious intensity. ‘People are exceedingly stupid 
in regard to their eternal interests.” Thus ran the unfriendly com- 
ment of a Congregational clergyman on what he had seen in Ohio 
in 1803. 

Contemporary reports are full of complaints about religious 
destitution and low moral standards in a “land of sinful liberty,” 
meaning the Western Reserve—people seeking relaxation from 
hard work in drinking, gambling, fighting, and more drinking. 

Worthington, as we shall see, was—let it be said without boast- 
ing—better than this. 

The first missionaries who tried to reestablish the contact between 
these crude settlers and the churches faced an educational task as 
well as a religious one. They started early, though with insufficient 
manpower. Before the eighteenth century ended, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, and Methodist missionaries had shown up in the Ohio 
Country; in 1800 the tireless Methodist circuit riders were on their 
rounds in three large districts of southern Ohio. The flexibility of 
their system, the itineracy, which offered the gospel at every door, 
was eminently adapted to the conditions of frontier life. 

The Episcopal Church was slow in reaching her small flocks 
scattered over the new country. In our age of energetic missionary 
endeavors, when the whole of the United States is divided up into 
dioceses and missionary districts, it seems not easy to understand the 
neglect which the church authorities in the East showed to the 
frontier. But it would not be fair to put all the blame on individuals. 
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The turn of the century was not a period of strength and glory 
for the Episcopal Church as a whole. She was just beginning to 
recover after the War of Independence, during which she had come 
near to extinction. Congregations were small, clergymen were not 
numerous even in the East. The church’s eminently urban character, 
her preference for orderly, sedate parishes with a minister in 
residence, and the regulated form of her services did not make for 
popularity in the farmer society of the new West. The new settlers 
were fascinated by what was called Kentucky religion: the excite- 
ment of revivalist camp meetings, hot preaching, and sudden con- 
versions shown by jerks and convulsions—just those things which 
the Anglicans abhorred. And when at last Episcopalian missionaries 
came, they tried to plant their own old ideals in the new society. It 
is characteristic that one of them reported in 1820 about his work 
in Cleveland: “The numbers are small, but the members are 
respectable. 1 am happy to say that the numerical increase today has 
not lessened the respectability of the members.” Respectability first! 
Methodist circuit riders and Baptist farmer-preachers were not over- 
much interested in respectability and had easier access to the heart 
of the frontiersman. Occasionally we see even outspoken mistrust 
against the church because of her British origin. When Kenyon 
College was built in the 1820's, a farmer in the neighborhood re- 
fused to believe that this huge pile was not a British fortress built 
to subdue Ohio to the king, that Bishop Chase was not a secret agent 
of the English crown, and that Kenyon students were not British 
soldiers in disguise. 

With all legitimate excuses allowed for the inner weakness of the 
church in that period, it still remains true that the central agencies 
in the East did even less for the West than they could have done. 
A considerable number of Episcopalians in the settlements were 
lost; they joined other communions because their own church gave 
them no help and no hope. Early applications to the house of 
bishops for a permit to organize a diocese in Ohio remained un- 
answered. The attempt was premature, certainly; but the lack of 
interest shown by silence aroused disappointment and bitter feelings. 

For more than twenty-five years after the first settlement in Ohio 
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(1788) there was only one priest of the church, or minister as they 
preferred to say at that time, lwboring in Ohio, and ever, he on 
part time only, an earnest idealist and missionary, who worked en- 
tirely alone, without any encouragement or help from outside. He 
was Joseph Doddridge, a former Methodist preacher, who made his 
home at Wellsburg in the Virginia panhandle and began to minister 
to Episcopalian families on our side of the river, at Steubenville, 
once a month. He extended his work later on as far west as Zanes- 
ville. 

In all the rest of the state the Episcopalians had to shift for them- 
selves. Here and there small congregations gathered with a lay 
reader leading prayer-book services. So it is true that the first seeds 
of the church in Ohio were planted by laymen, before the clergy 
came, and the names of these pioneers of the church deserve to be 
remembered at this occasion: Israel Putnam of Belpre and Joseph 
Gunn of Portsmouth, on the Ohio River; and on the Western Re- 
serve, Joseph Platt of Boardman and Solomon Griswold of Windsor. 

It goes without saying that these lay-reader services could not offer 
Holy Communion and that no confirmation could be performed in 
any of these congregations. It was only in 1814, some years after the 
arrival of the first settlers in the Western Reserve, that a communion 
service was held there. Only then did a priest visit those destitute 
congregations for a few days. He was Jackson Kemper, then a 
young missionary, later on famous as the greatest of pioneer bishops 
in the West. 

In Worthington things were different. The Yankee Settlement 
had the advantage of being under the leadership of a man in holy 
orders, though only on their lowest grade, a deacon. He is the most 
conspicuous figure in Worthington’s history and you have heard 
much about him recently: James Kilbourne. The large stone on his 
grave out there is not large enough to enumerate all the activities 
of this astounding man: the founder of the company that acquired 
the site of Worthington, the leader, or commander, of the emigrants’ 
train, explorer, merchant and surveyor, mill builder and newspaper 
publisher, worthy master of the lodge, innkeeper and commanding 
officer of the militia, member of congress and of the Ohio legisla- 
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ture, and, be it said without any unfriendly intentions, boss of 
Worthington for many years—the “great sachem of the tribe,” as 
Joel Buttles calls him in his diary. “Esquire Kilbourne,” “Colonel 
Kilbourne,” “The Reverend James Kilbourne’’—so they called him 
according to the occasion, respectful in each case. The short sketch 
of his life which he wrote himself in his old age should be pre- 
scribed reading in your schools. Of course it does not tell the whole 
story; almost no autobiography does. Every man makes mistakes. 
It is no surprise to find that Kilbourne had outspoken critics; but 
this is not the time to discuss their accusations. We cannot, however, 
pass in silence over the fact that Kilbourne’s ministry in the church, 
after twenty years in the diaconate—he never took priest’s orders— 
ended in discord: in resignation and displacement. For the last thirty 
years of his life he was a layman. But no regard to old criticisms, 
he survives in your memory as the leader to whose intelligence and 
energy Worthington and St. John’s owe their existence. 

It was under his guidance that the steps towards the organization 
of a parish were taken. The original layout of the town provided 
for one town lot and one farm lot to be set aside for the use and 
benefit of an Episcopal church, and a few months after the arrival 
the Episcopalians of Worthington organized themselves as ‘‘a Re- 
ligious Society by the name of St. John’s Church in Worthington and 
Parts Adjacent.” The so-called articles of agreement under which 
they banded together, or as they were called very soon (1805) and 
more proudly, the “Constitution of the Episcopal Church in Worth- 
ington,” have been conserved. They are dated February 6, 1804. 
The document is interesting enough to be analyzed in some detail. 
It differs considerably from the type of foundation documents used 
in other Ohio parishes. Those documents provide for ecclesiastical 
officers only: wardens, vestrymen, and clerk. The Worthington so- 
ciety appears in the articles as a kind of mixed or double organiza- 
tion: a society to be incorporated under the laws of Ohio, managed 
by a moderator, a recording clerk, three trustees and a treasurer, 
and an ecclesiastical establishment with two church wardens, read- 
ing clerk, one or more so-called tithing-men, and a “sufficient num- 
ber of Choiresters [sic}”. The institution of tithing-men, which we 
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do not know any longer, had been familiar to the settlers in their 
home in New England; the word means men in charge of good order 
in the services. At the end of the document “the Clergyman or 
other officiating person” is mentioned, taken as a matter of course, 
as it were, without any description of his position or his duties. The 
meaning is clear: Kilbourne would serve when his numerous other 
duties allowed it, and would be replaced by a lay reader when absent. 

The word “parish” does not appear in these articles; but the 
essentials of a parish are provided for: minister, church wardens, 
reading clerk. Another document shows that the trustees of the 
society acted as vestrymen. And so St. John’s is entitled to date its 
corporate life from that 6th of February 1804—the pioneer parish, 
“the first parish of the Episcopal Church organized West of the 
Alleghenies,” as the Kilbourne tablet here on the wall proudly 
proclaims. 

Living far away from the organized dioceses of the church in the 
eastern states, the settlers could not declare affiliation with any one 
of them; they were, as their parents had been before the War of 
Independence, Episcopalians without an episcopus, a bishop. So the 
document restricts itself to the affirmation of “agreeing in Sentiment 
with the Faith, Worship and principal Doctrines of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” The first aim of their ambition, incorporation 
under state law as a body politic, was reached very soon. An ap- 
plication was made by Kilbourne, and the act of incorporation was 
passed by the Ohio legislature in January 1807. It authorized the 
society to acquire property corporately, with a peculiar restriction 
which I hope does no longer bind the parish: the clear annual in- 
come from all its property should not exceed three thousand dollars 
a year. What the parish planned on that income is enumerated in 
this act: erecting a house of public worship and convenient build- 
ings for the accommodation of the minister; enclosing and keeping in 
repair the graveyard; relief to the poor; and supporting a school. 
It was a program which it took many years to carry out. The build- 
ing of the church was not begun until twenty years later; services 
were held for some years in the public log cabin, and then until 
1831 in the upper floor of the academy, taking turns with the 
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Presbyterian congregation, as was done in many places at that 
period. 

For the first twelve years the life of the parish was like life on 
board ship. There was no contact with the church or with churches 
outside of Worthington and the “parts adjacent,” meaning Berk- 
shire, Radnor, Norton, and Delaware, which according to the 
articles were entitled to have services of their own once in a while. 
We have no means of telling how much of his time Kilbourne gave 
to the parish; being a member of congress from 1813 to 1817, and 
many things besides, he must have been absent for long periods. 
For these periods a much respected citizen, Ezra Griswold, and his 
namesake and perhaps distant relative Captain Chester Griswold, 
served as lay readers. This makeshift style of church life could not 
create great enthusiasm. When in 1816 for the first time a clergy- 
man in priest’s orders visited the town and held a communion 
service—an exceptional opportunity in these times and in this 
place—a mere seven persons partook. The congregation did not 
know the office, and many of them were evidently not prepared to 
come up. 

But it was just in 1816 that things began to take an upward turn. 
We hear from an old report that in that year the numbers attending 
Chester Griswold’s services began to increase and “‘a spirit of in- 
quiry and seriousness was spreading.” Griswold owned, according 
to the same report, “‘a large number of books explanatory of doc- 
trine and worship which were kept in continual circulation”; and 
simultaneously Dr. Doddridge, the missionary of Steubenville and 
Zanesville, and Kilbourne at last found access to each other and de- 
cided to do something for the church in the West in general. On 
September 10, 1816, the Ohio Monitor, a Columbus paper, carried 
an advertisement in which Doddridge, Kilbourne, and a clergyman 
from western Pennsylvania invited delegates from all Episcopal con- 
gregations west of the Allegheny Mountains to appear at a conven- 
tion to be “holden” in the parish of St. John’s at Worthington on 
October 20, 1816, “for the purpose of constituting a regular diocese 
in the western country and selecting a suitable personality for the 
bishop thereof.” 
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It was a bold plan. As far as Worthington was concerned, it 
worked quite well; when Doddridge came and preached, no less 
than forty communicants showed up for the service. But the general 
effect of the convention was not conspicuous. Besides the two clergy 
only five laymen appeared. They wisely abstained from going be- 
yond considerations and restricted themselves to a new appeal to 
the authorities, the bishops, in the East. 

But no answer came from them. Help came from another quarter. 

Connecticut, the reservoir from which a great stream of immi- 
grants had come and still continued to come to Ohio, began to feel 
the loss of population caused by the westward movement, and some 
of the Connecticut clergymen tried to keep in touch with their lost 
parishioners, none of them more seriously than the rector of St. 
Peter's in Plymouth, Connecticut, Roger Searle. He hoped to find 
some young clergy “resolute enough to leave their father’s fireside” 
and go out and minister to the lost Episcopalians in the West. He 
found none, and though no longer young, he decided to do it him- 
self and so became the second of the great missionaries of Ohio, next 
to Doddridge. It was not quite his own free decision that made the 
Western Reserve his main field of activity. When he came to Ohio 
early in 1817, he envisaged Worthington as the center for his work. 
But Kilbourne evidently showed little enthusiasm for this idea; old 
papers of that time indicate that there was a tension between Kil- 
bourne and some Worthington families who would probably have 
been glad to see Searle take over. But Searle’s visits to Worthington 
were few and short. 

The first of them, however, is very important. It was evidently on 
his advice that on this occasion the parish made up for a strange 
oversight of the former years: they had never bothered to legitimize 
their position in the church by formal adoption of the constitution 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as every new parish used to do. 
Now they did it by a formal document made out in a full vestry 
meeting. They took care, however, to stress the fact that they had 
from the very beginning “considered themselves as acting under, 
and endeavoring a conformity to that constitution.” Presented with 
a testimony of thanks and with a purse of sixty dollars—quite a 
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sum in those days—Searle left. Only a few days later a third mis- 
sionary arrived, the most significant man ‘in our early church his- 
tory and, with due respect to the labors and achievements of 
Doddridge and Searle, the strongest of our early missionaries, 
Philander Chase. 

With his arrival in May 1817 a new era began in the history of 
the parish. Chase’s name is known to all of you. His merits are 
celebrated, a little too loudly it seems, on the memorial tablet in 
this church. I will not speak of him in the hymnic tones of this 
monument. A candid picture of his achievements and failures will 
be a better contribution to this day of historical reminiscences. 

Chase, like so many of our leading men, was not born an Episco- 
palian. He came from a Congregational farmer's family in New 
Hampshire. He grew up as a typical farm boy, to be a hard manual 
worker, a ploughman and a horseman, a builder and a pioneer. His 
life gave him ample occasion to make use of these qualities. Strong 
in will and body, a giant six-footer, unafraid of any kind of work, 
be it ministerial or manual, enjoying hardships rather than avoiding 
them, in spite of occasional fits of self-pity, entirely free of fear and 
unshakable in his belief in God's providence, he was just that hardy 
type of missionary which this young and raw colonial territory 
needed. 

Chase came to Ohio with the same intentions as Searle—to do 
everything possible for the church in the whole new state—and like 
Searle he realized the strategic position of Worthington. But unlike 
Searle he succeeded in taking roots here at once. Evidently in pos- 
session of some money at that time, which was the exception rather 
than the rule in his life, he bought himself a farm here on the south 
side of the settlement, where the name of Chase Avenue still per- 
petuates his memory. A few months later his family followed him, 
his frail and self-sacrificing wife Mary, who soon was to find her 
last resting place in St. John’s churchyard, and several children. 
Before the year 1817 ended, Chase was appointed as rector of 
Worthington—and four other parishes simultaneously: Columbus, 
Delaware, Berkshire, and Radnor. Kilbourne evidently had no ob- 
jection to seeing this man take over. 
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The position of rector in those times and under the circumstances 
of a still very new settlement was not what it is today. There was 
no salary; Chase made his living by farming and teaching. A very 
formal document, made out four weeks after his arrival and signed 
by the leading citizens, Kilbourne, Barker, and the Griswolds, made 
him “Principal or President” of the academy of Worthington and 
promised him a financial reward in the amount of the tuition bills 
of ‘such classical or Greek and Latin scholars as the same are.’’ If 
the school had developed as the optimists, including Chase, expected, 
that could have been quite considerable; but the bloom was short. 
In 1819 they proudly promoted the academy into a college; in 1820 
we hear that the school was increasing very rapidly, beyond expecta- 
tion, with thirty-one scholars studying Latin and Greek, and Chase, 
never hesitant to beg for a good cause and never afraid of asking 
for much, prepared to solicit congress for a land grant—"‘one or two 
townships”—as endowment for his school. He solemnly warned 
that if such grant should not come forward, “a comparative bar- 
barism will ensue dishonorable to our country.” The grant did not 
come, and not half a year later Chase wrote of his school in muffled 
tone: “Thin but interesting.” And not much later it was discon- 
tinued. 

But the school was only a sideline in the rector’s activities. For 
the farm, which became the real, though narrow, basis of his exist- 
ence, he used the services of a hired man when he could afford one; 
but there were times when he had to do the threshing himself or 
to “serve stables,” as he once said with a bitter pun alluding to the 
duties of a deacon described in the New Testament. 

Even more than these school and farm duties it was the mis- 
sionary work that kept the new rector away from his point of duty 
for weeks and months in a row. It was Ohio as a whole and not 
Worthington alone that interested Chase. The most urgent prob- 
lem to him and to Searle was the organization of new parishes and 
the combination of all of them into the working unit of a diocese 
with a bishop at its head. And they achieved it with amazing speed. 
Two months after his arrival Chase in a letter spoke of twenty-four 
or twenty-five parishes newly organized by him and Searle. 
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The procedure in such organizations was simple, disregarding 
the legal formalities which had been worked out so carefully here 
in Worthington. In all other places it was only this: “When the 
missionary arrived, a number of interested people—and who was 
not interested by an event so rare as the arrival of a clergyman— 
would assemble under the chairmanship of the missionary; a very 
brief statement following a standard formula, which indicated 
association under a chosen parish name and adoption of the con- 
stitution of the Episcopal Church, would be written down and 
signed by all present. Wardens and vestrymen were elected. This 
was all. The rest was good resolutions and hope for the future. 
Church building was never started at once. A room in a courthouse 
or “‘an upper room above a store’’ was enough for the beginning. 
Worthington’s academy building was a more dignified place for 
worship than many other congregations had at their disposal. 

Not nearly all of these early parish foundations have survived. 
The missionaries, with the enthusiasm and optimism which is in- 
dispensable for such kind of work, often proceeded too hastily. In 
some cases the initial enthusiasm of the parishioners did not last; 
or people moved away and plans and hopes were silently aban- 
doned. Once in a while the signing of the articles of association is 
the first and last sign of life of such a parish. The list of defunct 
parishes which were first characterized as flourishing or hopeful 
makes melancholy reading, and even the great optimist Chase oc- 
casionally characterized the situation in such a new foundation only 
as “not entirely unpromising.”” But on the other hand, some of our 
greatest and most flourishing parishes today, as Christ Church in 
Cincinnati and Trinity in Columbus, owe their existence to these 
early missionary visits. 

The larger problem, that of creating a diocese, was not neglected 
either. Searle, who represented the Ohioans at the general con- 
vention in New York in 1817, elicited the permit for the election of 
a bishop—the first time that the governing body of the church took 
notice of Ohio’s existence. For this purpose a constituting conven- 
tion was convoked to Columbus in January 1818. It still was a very 
small meeting—two clergymen, Chase and Searle, and eight lay- 
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men, representing six parishes, were present—but this assembly 
drafted the constitution of the new diocese. The election of a bishop 
was left to another convention held half a vear ater at Worthing- 
ton. The attendance here was somewhat larger, five clergymen 
among them: Searle, Chase, Kilbourne, a newcomer from Con- 
necticut by the name of Samuel Johnston, minister at Cincinnati, 
and Dr. Doddridge. Doddridge resented it bitterly when he was 
denied full membership in the convention—because he was not a 
permanent resident of the diocese—and allowed only an honorary 
seat without a vote, shabby treatment for the man who had worked 
in and for Ohio for over twenty years, beyond comparison with the 
others. One year earlier Doddridge would have been the inevitable 
choice for the bishopric; but Chase’s arrival had changed the situa- 
tion. His strong and impressive personality, his success in organi- 
zation, and, perhaps, the help of Kilbourne, then influential far 
beyond the limits of Worthington, secured a unanimous election 
for him. 

Consecrated in Philadelphia, Chase returned to Worthington as 
the bishop of Ohio, and Worthington became for some years the 
center of the new diocese. 

The first six diocesan conventions from 1818 to 1823 were held 
here in the old academy. But in these six years the number of 
clergymen in Ohio did not grow to more than seven, serving an 
area for which we now have between four and five hundred. The 
elevation in rank added much to Chase’s responsibilities and duties, 
but it did not change anything in his style of life. He remained, as 
all bishops of that time did, rector of his parish; and he remained 
a farmer, since the bishop received the same amount of salary as 
the rector, that is, nothing. 

Poverty forced him at last, in 1822, to look out for a better way 
of making ends meet. He severed his relations with Worthington 
and accepted a position as president of Cincinnati College, the 
small school out of which the present university developed. There 
were no tears shed on either side when parting. Chase, who in his 
first years had lavished praise on the Worthingtonians as a class of 
people “remarkable for civil and moral deportment,” now ex- 
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pressed himself as being glad to have left the place, to see his 
wife—his second wife Sophia—no longei “buried alive in the 
woods, and no longer disturbed by the viper-like hissing of envy and 
toad-like croakings of malice and atheism.” But then, some months 
later, he complained about being neglected, about not having “heard 
a lisp from Worthington since I left.” 

It is unfortunately true that Chase, with all his great qualities, 
was not an easy man to live with. What happened here in Worth- 
ington had happened before and was to happen again. Chase won 
many friends, but always outside of his own circles. People who had 
to work with him or under him, were regularly alienated after some 
time by his dictatorial ways and his inclination to identify Philander 
Chase’s will with God’s will, to see sinister motives wherever he 
found the slightest criticism. What his parishioners in Connecticut 
stated in cautious language after he had left for the West is true: 
“His zeal may sometimes have transcended the limits of prudence.” 
He was a victim of his own emotions, which always swayed between 
enthusiastic elation and self-pitying despondency. Trusting in God, 
but mistrusting men in general, he never learned the true art of 
dealing with human beings. 

Cincinnati proved a disappointment to Chase from the begin- 
ning. The college president was and remained bitterly poor. 

But with all this the burden of episcopal duties remained un- 
changed. Chase spent about half of each year on his trips all over 
the state. In this case costs were no problem. Nobody, no inn- 
keeper or private host at that time would accept a cent from a 
traveling clergyman. But what a life! Always in the saddle on 
the miserable roads or in the roadless woods; confirming and 
preaching, preaching, preaching to audiences, prepared and un- 
prepared, without discrimination. A saddlebag-full of Prayer 
Books was carried along to serve many congregations. Services in 
the open air, in courthouses or rented rooms were quite usual in 
those first years. The hospitality of other denominations, which were 
ahead of us in church-building, was often offered in a friendly spirit 
and gladly accepted. Chase held the first episcopal service in Cin- 
cinnati, by invitation, in the new Presbyterian church. No narrow 
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lines were drawn for attendance; the missionaries were always will- 
ing to address non-Episcopal congregations as well as Episcopaliars. 

Chase’s few clergymen worked as hard on their unending rounds 
and lived frugally as he himself. His most trusted collaborator was 
his young nephew with the awe-inspiring name of Intrepid Morse, 
whom he ordained here at Worthington and who substituted here 
for the rector-bishop off and on. 

The difficulties in the new diocese seemed insurmountable. The 
worst was the lack of manpower and money. It was natural that 
Chase appealed to the East; some money came, but no missionaries. 
Under this pressure he decided to see for himself. If the East would 
not give him workers, he would make them himself—educate his 
clergy right on the spot, out of the population of Ohio, in a special 
school to be founded for this purpose. In order to get money for 
this he undertook his famous begging trip to England in 1823. The 
very idea of such an enterprise shocked the dignified bishops in the 
East; they feared that the American church would lose caste by such 
self-humiliation; they warned and protested; one of them even threat- 
ened—and not only threatened—with hostile actions; but nobody 
ever was able to make Chase revoke a resolution once it was taken. 

The story of his journey to England has often been told; it is 
much too long to be retold here. The gist of it is that against all 
odds the simple pioneer bishop from the wild West met with 
astonishing success in English society and made friends with lords 
and lord bishops and church people of all conditions. The idealistic 
sincerity of his appeal, the romantic aureole of the messenger from 
so far away, the unceasing flow of his eloquence, combined with 
some Yankee shrewdness which guided him in utilizing personal 
contacts, brought him the result of thirty thousand dollars, much 
money for that time, for the establishment of what he first planned 
as a “humble school for clergy” in Ohio. 

As the provisional location of this school he chose his own farm 
at Worthington, where he now returned after an absence of over 
two years. Officially he was again the rector of St. John’s; but his 
frequent absences allowed little of regular ministrations. Young men 
substituted for him, also not very regularly. They were Intrepid 
Morse and two other pupils of Chase who later on earned respected 
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names for themselves: Marcus Wing, remembered as one of the 
grand old men of Kenyon College, and William Sparrow, later on 
famous as a successful professor of theology in Virginia. After all 
it was no blessing for St. John’s parish to be under a rector who spent 
much of his time on episcopal duty and even more on work for the 
new school which now overshadowed even the diocese in his interest. 
As for the religious life in the parish in this period, Sparrow, in 
1826, looked with apprehension on the growth of the Presbyterian 
congregation here in Worthington and complained: “Our people 
seem very dead. You seldom find a truly zealous man among them. 
They will talk about the Church and about the dissenters; of 
churches, wood, brick, and stone, of pulpits, desks, chairs and 
organs; of Methodists and Presbyterians; but have not a word to say 
about religion. May the Lord open their eyes. They seem to have 
no faith in the efficacy of prayer.” The young deacon, it seems, 
underrated his flock, and the talks which angered him, about brick 
and stone, pulpits and organs, were meaningful enough; for just in 
that moment those “dead people” began to build St. John’s Church, 
this same building in which we are assembled today, with their own 
hands. 

On Chaseland the bishop’s new school was growing, and so were 
his plans for the future. The “humble school” became a college or 
a seminary—Chase himself was not always clear about where to 
draw the line between the two. It was here in Worthington that 
Kenyon College came into existence; the name was adopted two 
years before the bishop, the teachers, and students left and moved 
to Gambier Hill in 1828. 

With this the period of Worthington’s position as the center of 
the diocese ended. St. John’s became a normal parish. The first 
rector after Chase, William Preston, still divided his time between 
Worthington and Trinity Church in Columbus; from then on we see 
an unbroken sequence of full-time or near-to-full-time rectors. It 
was under Preston that the congregation moved from the room in 
the old academy into this church building. That was in 1831. So 
this is, I think, a fitting point to conclude the history of O/d Worth- 
ington. 

It is so for another reason. In the same year, Philander Chase’s 
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episcopate in Ohio came to a sudden end. His relations with Worth- 
ington after his transfer to Gambier in 1828 were restricted to the 
fulfillment of his episcopal duties. He came only twice: in 1829 to 
preach, in 1830 or 1831 to hold a confirmation service. At that 
time he already was in a bitter conflict with his numerous critics and 
opponents in the clergy, in the Kenyon faculty, and among the lay- 
men of the diocese. In a dramatic gesture Chase made an end: he 
resigned the bishopric and the presidency of the college and left at 
once, to make a new start in Michigan. 

Before I conclude I want you to have a look into a special section 
of Worthington’s church life in the years of Philander Chase. It is 
unfortunate that church history speaks so much more about men 
than about women. At all times St. Paul has been quoted in order 
to show the women their place in the church. Yet the history of 
any church is incomplete if we do not see what women have con- 
tributed to its life. I am very glad to be able to show you a singular 
and hitherto unknown monument of the churchwomen’s work at 
Worthington, a book which now belongs to the diocesan archives 
in Cleveland. The archdeacon of the diocese of Ohio kindly lent it 
to me for the purpose of showing it to you on this day. This old 
volume contains the handwritten records of the Female Tract So- 
ciety of Worthington and Its Vicinity. Extending from 1817, when 
at the instigation of Philander Chase and in his house the society 
was founded, to 1832 when it was transformed into a Female Mis- 
sionary Society, this record book is a kind of church and town 
chronicle for the 1820's. All the names of distinction and many less 
well-known ones appear here. Cynthia Kilbourne, James's wife, was 
the first president, Ruth Griswold, vice president; Mary Chase wrote 
the draft of the constitution of the society. Such tract societies were 
formed in many places; and their aim was to provide simple laymen 
with Christian reading in small pamphlets, in most cases reprints 
from older publications. Membership dues were twenty-five cents 
a year. 

The ladies put themselves willingly under the authority of the 
rector: no tract was to be distributed without his approval. The 
first choice however was made by the women. It is quite impressive 
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to see that in ten years they printed eleven such pamphlets, starting 
with the reprint of an old English bishop’s “Rules for Christian 
Children and Youth,” and a reprint of a sermon of Philander 
Chase’s. In general the titles show the taste of the time: “Sabbath 
Occupation,” “A Convincing Proof That the Bible Is the Word of 
God,” and so forth. How they financed this enterprise with their 
small means and in spite of a quick turnover in a membership of 
perhaps thirty on the average, is hard to understand, unless we 
assume that the collections taken in the society meetings had good 
results and that husbands were occasionally bled for the good pur- 
pose. The membership lists are interesting, and I received a very 
vivid picture of the quick change in population from a study of the 
marginal notes added to individual names by the treasurer or 
secretary: ‘‘withdrawn,” “removed,” “gone,” “dead.” Meetings 
were held, with prayers, singing, and reading tracts aloud. The 
secretaries sometimes characterized them as “good,” sometimes 
rather censoriously as “poorly attended through forgetfulness or 
neglect.”” When a new tract came out, printed by Mr. Ezra Griswold, 
at cost, I suppose, the ladies got together to fold and stitch them. 
In 1826 the bishop honored them by appearing at a meeting and 
reading to them “very excellent letters of pious men in England.” 
Or they came together to ‘repair garments for indigent children who 
could not attend Sunday school for want of decent clothing.” And 
so on with little snapshots of everyday life in an old parish. 

Some members who remained in the society for many years can be 
traced through the minutes. The permanent pillar of the organiza- 
tion was a member of the Thompson family, Clarissa Thompson, 
who was treasurer for twenty-four years from 1818 to 1842. I see 
in her the typical figure of a Worthington lady of old times. She 
came as a young girl of about twenty years of age and was im- 
mediately pressed into teaching. In her middle years she evidently 
dedicated much of her time to the church. Almost in old age she 
married a widower, Ozias Burr. There is a photograph in existence, 
showing her in her eighties, a touching specimen of old respect- 
ability. 

We started with a glance at the graveyard; let us end with a 
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second one. Next to the back door of the church you will see a 
small tombstone, inscribed “Clarissa Thompson Burr.” When look- 
ing at it, be conscious that she is representative of a whole genera- 
tion of women who unpretentiously and conscientiously have done 
an heroic work in helping to build up the parish of St. John’s 
Worthington and Parts Adjacent.’ 


1 Besides the printed literature on Ohio’s history, church history, and genealogy I 
have used some manuscript material for this study. A large part of it was found in 
the archives of the diocese of Ohio in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, where Archdeacon 
Wonders generously facilitated my research. The most important items were: 

(1) A short, handwritten ‘History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ohio” 
by Whiting Griswold, 1839. Griswold (1815-1849) belonged to one of the families 
of this name at Worthington, and his interest concentrates on Worthington. His sketch 
contains harsh criticisms of James Kilbourne, which clearly reflect the existence of 
animosity among the members of the Worthington congregation; but it also adds some 
color strokes to the early history of the place. 


(2) A manuscript collection of original reports on the early parishes in Ohio, 
mostly written by Roger Searle, dating from 1817. In this volume there is also the 
original letter of the ‘‘optimist’’ (James Kilbourne) quoted on page 57, and several 
other letters of general interest for the history of the church in Ohio. 


(3) The Record Book of the Female Tract Society, used above, page 74. 

(4) Five volumes of handwritten historical sermons preached in Ohio churches in 
1876. The fifth volume contains miscellaneous original letters from the early years. 

With the exception of (3), this material was used by Smythe for his history of 
the diocese but less intensively than in this study. 

As usual in studies on Ohio church history, the Philander Chase Papers in Kenyon 
College proved to be a great mine of valuable information. Here I found about 
fifty letters and documents relating to Chase’s years in Worthington and Cincinnati, 
which contain a wealth of detail. Most of them are unpublished, among them some in 
which Kilbourne is mentioned with a bitterness similar to Griswold’s utterances. 


The Rev. Dr. Robert Fay, rector of Trinity Church, Columbus, kindly permitted 
me to use the original manuscript of Joel Buttles’ diary. Only after having used the 
manuscript did I see a copy of the very rare edition of parts of it, privately printed 
in Albany, New York, in 1889. 

To Miss Ruth Griswold at Worthington I am much obliged for the gift of a 
complete copy of the rare Saint John’s Banner, a parish pediodical founded in 1900 
and discontinued in 1901 (4 issues). Here I found the articles of agreement of 
1804, mentioned on page 63, the original of which I could not locate. The older 
parish records of St. John’s have disappeared. 


My knowledge of the titles of the Society Tracts (page 75) comes from the record 
book exclusively. I have not seen any copy or bibliographical note of the tracts 
themselves. Pamphlets of this type are usually rare; they were used up by their 
readers. A systematic search for these early Worthington imprints, however, was 
beyond my intentions. 





A Salvation Army Prelude: The Christian 
Mission in Cleveland, Ohio 


By HERBERT A. WISBEY, JR.* 


At the corner of North Fourth and Oxford streets in Philadelphia, 
a small, inconspicuous plaque in the sidewalk declares, “Here on 
Sunday, October 5, 1879 was begun the work of the Salvation Army 
in the United States.” Although Philadelphia may be credited as 
the birthplace of the Salvation Army in America, Salvation Army 
work actually was introduced in the United States at Cleveland, 
Ohio, where a branch of William Booth’s Christian Mission 
operated from 1872 to 1876. 

The Salvation Army was born in England in 1865 when its 
founder, the Rev. William Booth and his wife, Catherine, began to 
minister to the outcasts of East London’s slums. Their organization 
was called the East London Christian Mission until it branched out 
into other English cities and became the Christian Mission. This 
appellation served until 1878, when the present name, the Salvation 
Army, was first used. Although the name varied in this formative 
period, there was a continuity of purpose and of being that date 
the founding of the Salvation Army as 1865. 

From the small mission in East London grew a great world-wide 
Army noted for its unselfish ministry to the spiritual and material 
needs of suffering humanity. One of the secrets of this phenomenal 
growth was the dynamic personality of William Booth, the organi- 
zation’s founder. He inspired many of the people with whom he 
came in contact to devote their lives to serving God and man. One 
of these—a cabinetmaker named James Jermy—first introduced his 
methods into the United States. 

James Jermy emigrated from his native England to Canada in 
1871, then crossed over to the United States and settled in Cleveland, 

* Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr., is professor of history and head of the department of 
history and political science at Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 


1 Robert Sandall, The History of The Salvation Army (2 vols.; Toronto, 1947; 
New York, 1950), I, 47. , 
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Ohio. Here he noticed the same neglect of the spiritual welfare of 
the folk who lived in crowded city slums that had prompted Wil- 
liam Booth to begin his ministry. Jermy had been one of the original 
Christian Mission workers in England. He had the distinction of 
writing the first original salvation song set to a secular tune published 
in the Christian Mission Magazine.? He believed that Christian 
service should not be limited by considerations of race or color, and 
while in Canada he preached to groups of Negroes and won their 
confidence and affection. It was reported that when he walked down 
the street, Negro boys and girls would call fondly after him, ‘Mr. 
Jermy, Amen!’’* Cleveland impressed him as a city “steeped in sin” 
and sorely needing mission work. 

One Sunday he was wandering through a poor section of the city 
when he noticed a small hall with a sign reading: “Christian Chapel. 
The poor have the Gospel preached unto them.” Entering he found 
a few Negro people. Their preacher was a young minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church named James Fackler. When told 
about William Booth’s Christian Mission and its work, Fackler 
exclaimed, “Brother, that is what I have been waiting for.” The 
two young men enthusiastically set about to open a branch of the 
Christian Mission in Cleveland. In September 1872 Jermy wrote to 
William Booth telling him “the mission flag is hoisted,” and ask- 
ing for recognition and advice.‘ 

Booth’s reply assured them of his approval and prayers and con- 
tained some interesting suggestions. “Start fair,” he warned. “Re- 
member quality is of far more importance than quantity. Like 
produces like. That which your first little band is, succeeding so- 
cieties will be. Therefore, aim at thoroughness and wholehearted- 
ness in the company you allow to associate with you.’”* 

The rules he set down for Jermy throw considerable light on the 
character of William Booth and illustrate some of the principles on 
which the organization he founded was built. He wrote: 


2 Ibid., 153. 
3 St. John Ervine, God’s Soldier: General William Booth (2 vols., New York, 
1935), I, 480. 
4 Frederick De L. Booth-Tucker, The Life of Catherine Booth, the Mother of the 
ieee Army (2 vols., New York and Chicago, 1892), II, 36-37. 
id., 38. 
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1. Ours is an extraordinary work, and therefore we try to accomplish it 
by extraordinary means. We gave up all concern for our reputation at the 
commencement, and we resolved we would succeed and save souls at all 
costs. The great curse of the church is RESPECTABILITY. Throw reputa- 
tion and so-called respectability overboard. Let others have the finery and 
oratory. Go in with all your might for souls and God. 

2. Be a man of prayer, and teach your colleagues the power and virtue 
of knee-work. 

3. I rejoice that you have grasped Jesus as a Saviour from all sin. Push 
this blessing wherever and whenever you labour. 

4. Aim at souls at every service. 

5. Do plenty of open-air work. I believe there is also much to be done 
in house-to-house visitation. Try all or any means. 

May He guide you and give you great sincerity, and, I was going to say, 
above all other blessings, humility. Oh, the mightiness of meekness! There 
are thousands whom God is yearning to use in the soul-winning work, but 
dare not. Success would turn their heads and be their ruin. . . . 

Be very careful of the kind of spirits you associate with you. One con- 
tentious, masterful spirit can make you and the work endless sorrow. Such 
spirits have almost broken my heart. Beware of men who will want to come 
in because they can be great among you, and indulge the natural love of 
talking that exists in many. One humble, though illiterate worker, full of 
simplicity and the Holy Ghost, is worth a regiment of such.® 


The work in Cleveland, commenced with such enthusiasm, was 
an apparent success. In March 1873 Jermy reported: “The reason 
for our delay in writing is that our hands are so full. We have 
opened two stations, and converting work is going on gloriously.” 
A fortnight later he added: ‘Two weeks since we opened a large 
shop on the Broadway, which was filled to overflowing. We are 
holding a protracted meeting [a meeting kept up by relays of 
workers without intermission}, and souls are being saved every 
night.” 

The Christian Mission Chapel in Cleveland was located at 75 
Broadway. In 1873 Sunday meetings were held at 11 A.M. and 
7:30 Pp. M.* On one occasion the mission chapel was used as a meet- 
ing place for a group of citizens interested in the extension of the 

6 [bid., 38-39. 


7 Ibid., 39-40. The editorial remark in brackets is Booth-Tucker’s. 
8 Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 8, 1873. 
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Broadway and Newburgh street railway.® This building was given 
up about 1874, and services were held in Room 10 of Carlton's 
Block, a building at the corner of Woodland Avenue and Eagle 
Street across from the Central Market.’® 

The mission’s accomplishments were reported in the Mission 
Harvester, a monthly periodical begun in 1873. James Fackler, co- 
founder of the Cleveland Christian Mission, was associated with 
Thomas K. Doty during the first year of the publication. The eight- 
page magazine had an estimated circulation of 1,250 during its first 
year. Doty, a printer by trade and an employee of the Evangelical 
Association Publishing House, was the editor. 

The Christian Mission lost an important leader when Fackler left 
Cleveland to go South because of ill health. Jermy struggled on to 
keep the mission alive. The Mission Harvester of June 1874 an- 
nounced: “This mission to the poor of Cleveland is still in operation. 
Its success has been varied during the winter; numbers have been 
saved. It has had outdoor services every month during the past year. 
Bro. Jermy is the superintendent, and the good leaven is spread- 
ing.””?? 

James Jermy earned his living running a meat market and work- 
ing as a carpenter while devoting all of his spare time to the 
Christian Mission. When he left Cleveland to return to England in 
October 1875 the mission seems to have continued about a year 
before it expired.** No trace of this early predecessor remained 
when the Salvation Army began operations in Cleveland in 1889.** 

Jermy continued to work in the Christian Mission in England and 
was a faithful soldier in the Salvation Army until his death in 
1929."® 

9 Cleveland Leader, June 19, 1873. 

10 Cleveland City Directory, 1874-75, 1875-76, 1876-77. 

11 Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory; Cleveland City Directory. In 1875 the 
Mission Harvester became the Christian Harvester and with Doty as editor continued 


publication as a nonsectarian ‘Holiness Monthly,” printing items of evangelical in- 
terest until about 1904. 

12 Quoted in the Christian Mission Magazine (London) for July 1874, p. 204. 

13 Cleveland City Directory. 

14 William Ganson Rose, Cleveland: The Making of a City (Cleveland and New 
York, 1950), 490. 

15 Sandall, Salvation Army, I, 244. 
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The existence of this branch of the Christian Mission in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from 1872 to 1876 illustrates the vitality of William 
Booth’s movement. During the same period branches of the or- 
ganization were founded in nearly every important city in Great 
Britain. Before it was to span the ocean successfully, however, the 
Christian Mission had to evolve into the Salvation Army, with its 
strong military type of organization. So far removed from the 
dynamic leadership of William Booth and without an organizational 
framework into which it could be drawn, the Christian Mission in 
Cleveland declined after the initial novelty wore off. 

When a family of English immigrants, the Shirleys, began a 
similar mission in Philadelphia in October 1879, they were rein- 
forced within six months by a contingent of Salvationists headed by 
an able leader who came as the personal representative of General 
William Booth. From that beginning in Philadelphia the contin- 
uous history of the Salvation Army in the United States is dated.*® 
It seems likely, however, that the prompt and adequate support of 
this later venture may have been a result of the experience of the 
prelude in Cleveland, Ohio. 


16 Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr., Religion in Action: A History of the Salvation Army 
in the United States (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 1951). 





A Report on the First Ohio Institute 
on Local and State Histery 


By Ropert C. WHEELER* 


Imagine, turning people away from a meeting on history! Yet it actually 
happened at Newark this fall on October 30 at the first Ohio Institute on 
Local and State History. 

One hundred fifty persons from forty-two Ohio communities, represent- 
ing thirty-five local and county historical societies and museums, squeezed 
and elbowed their way into the Newark Mound Builders Country Club. 
Even the most optimistic members of the planning committee had agreed 
that seventy people would be as many as we could possibly hope for. But, 
when the closing date for reservations passed, and requests continued to 
come in, we decided to make it come-one, come-all with 150 the maximus 
maximum! S« we adjusted plans. The chicken luncheon would be served 
buffet style, hoping too many wouldn't have to eat a la lap; and chairs 
were pushed closer and closer together as the institute date approached. As 
it happened, the chair-pushing more than literally brought people closer 
together, and the buffet service, too, seemed to contribute to a pleasant 
informality. 

Several local historical societies were well represented. Fifteen came from 
the Brecksville Historical Association, a half dozen from the Warren County 
Historical Society of Lebanon, nine from the Delaware County Historical 
Society, five from the Milan Historical Museum, and the Licking County 
Historical Society furnished at least twenty. The most distant organizations 
represented were the Ashtabula County Historical Society, the Fairport 
Harbor Historical Society, the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio at 
Toledo, and the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio at Cincinnati. 
Not only historians came, but teachers, librarians, and business and pro- 
fessional people with an interest in history. 

The institute had its real beginnings last spring when a small group of 
historical society leaders met at the Ohio State Museum in Columbus. The 
purpose of the meeting was to find ways to strengthen the work being done 
in the field of local and state history, and to encourage a working-together- 
ness on the part of all historical societies and historical museums in Ohio. 


* Robert C. Wheeler is field representative of the Ohio Historical Society. 
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It was decided that an “‘institute” of local and state historical society 
representatives would be helpful. Newark, one of Ohio’s most interesting 
historic towns, was selected as the meeting place. 

During the months of July, August, and September the Ohio Historical 
Society's field representative took to the road and visited almost every 
county in the state, searching out local and county historical societies and 
museums. These visits gave him an opportunity to talk about the institute 
and to extend a personal invitation to come. During this summer tour of 
the state a heartening observation was the appearance of new historical 
societies and wheels in motion for others. At least a half dozen local 
museums had come into existence in recent months, and a number of other 
communities had museums in the dreaming and scheming stage. Museum 
fever in Ohio, it seemed, had reached near-epidemic proportions largely 
as a kind of residual benefit of the state’s year-long sesquicentennial. This 
marked increase of interest in community, regional, and state history, quite 
naturally, gave rise to many problems and many questions. What should 
we collect? How are items cared for? Should we accept everything that 
is given us? How can we increase our membership? What kind of pro- 
grams should we have? How can we raise money for a museum? And so 
on. This first institute, we hoped, would at least provide common meeting 
ground to share these problems, ask these questions, and work together 
on techniques and possible solutions. 

On October 30, in the autumnal, prehistory atmosphere of the Newark 
Earthworks, the first institute opened. Don E. Weaver, editor of the 
Columbus Citizen and trustee of the Ohio Historical Society, in his greet- 
ings to the new institute, pointed out that the state society was “aware of 
the importance of local history and a program in the field, and intended to 
lay great emphasis upon it.” Mrs. Richard S. Fatig, president of the 
Licking County Historical Society, member of the institute planning com- 
mittee, and chairman of the committee on local arrangements, welcomed 
the group to Newark. The balance of the program followed an unusual 
format. Eleven five-minute papers were presented, giving a quick over- 
view of the gamut of historical society problems. Brief selections from all 
eleven papers follow: 

Eugene D. Rigney, director of the Ross County Historical Society, 
Chillicothe, from his paper “The Challenge”: 


There is a desperate need for Pk appsvene re-statement of the American 


heritage of dependence upon s providence, individual strength and 
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responsibility. . . . The real test of our merit is whether we are superficial 
purveyors of antiquarian entertainment, or able administrators of an un- 
equaled trust: the American heritage. 


Randolph C. Downes, professor of history of the University of Toledo 
and director of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, from his 
paper “Sources of Ohio History”: 


I think that the best source material advice to give on an occasion like 
this is to follow your nose. Given the assignment of a topic or a field, the 
hunter must follow the scent wherever it leads, being careful, of course, to 
keep to the main objective. . . . Always one should have a copy of the 
handbook of the American Association for State and Local History on 
historical societies in the United States and Canada, now ten years out of 
date. This is one of the most important tools of the trade, because it is 
always a good rule to be able to know what special collections the various 
societies have. . . . One of my dreams is that the local historical societies 
might cooperate in a master project of indexing back ~~ files. One 
of the toughest, most boring, most discouraging phases of research is the 
everlasting hunting for needles in newspaper stacks. . . . The main im- 
pression I would like to leave with you is that local history cannot be 
studied too locally. Some day when the new grass roots history of the 
American people is written it will be known beyond the slightest doubt 
that the parts that make up the whole of American history are interlaced 
and intertwined in a way that defies the research isolationist. There is no 


field of historical research where cooperation is more necessary. The 
scattered sources, screened and pieced together, make units capable of great 
synthesis and not necessarily an unintegrated patchwork of isolated anti- 
quarianism. 


Mrs. William Mason Phillips, president of the Warren County Historical 
Society and curator of the Glendower Museum of Lebanon, from her paper 
“The Historical Society and/or Museum”: 


The historical society and museum no longer provides merely a storage 
place for records and collections but is obligated to play an important part 
in the educational program of our state and nation. . . . It should be the 
purpose of each historical society to interpret history to its community. 


Daniel F. Prugh, executive director of the Franklin County Historical 
Society, Columbus, and chairman of the institute planning committee, from 


his paper “Programs”: 


Programs are the life-blood of an effective county historical society... . 
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They bring new members, they help to establish our respective reputations 
as active historical associations, and they provide a means by which mem- 
bers can participate in various historical projects. . . . I am pleased to 
find that some historical societies are now creating programs for young 
people. This is one phase of the local history program that has been 
tragically neglected by many county societies. 


Colton Storm, director of the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleve- 
land, from his paper “Collecting”: 


The founders of a society often may have gathered relics and records 
because of filial pietism, wanting only to sigh pleasantly over the dear, 
lost past; and the resultant mass consists largely of unrelated trivia. No 
teaching service could have been performed under such circumstances, nor 
was it intended. A second generation of enthusiasts, recognizing that to 
understand today yesterday must be explained, will coordinate a society's 
holdings, collect only to supply missing elements, and use the society to 
enlarge the community's cultural resources. . . . I hope historical societies 
will form coordinated collections in which the past can be related to the 
present understandably. We exist to preserve and to teach. One function 
is meaningless without the other. If any historical society collects with 
these factors in mind, it will achieve significance in its community. 


James H. Rodabaugh, head of the division of history and science of the 


Ohio Historical Society, Columbus, from his paper “Care Problems”: 


It is of first importance that any collecting agency be fully aware of the 
responsibility for the proper care of its materials before it enters into a 
collecting or acquisition program. To collect and then destroy by failure to 
use adequate means of preservation, in so far as they are available, is to 
commit fraud against those who give or sell their valuables in the belief 
that they are going to be safe and secured against deterioration. 


E. T. Heald, historian of the Stark County Historical Society, Canton, 
from his paper “Publications” : 


Publications provide a permanent and therefore a most valuable historical 
service. .. . The annual report is an important item for a society to publish. 
. . . It can be the best source of information regarding the society for future 
historians. . . . The Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio should be 
commended for the 7th and 8th grade history texts it has published for use 
in the schools. 


W. A. Hammond, president of the Greene County Historical Society, 
Xenia, -from his paper ‘Finance’: 


~ 
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It is a fortunate fact that able and responsible people who are not primarily 
interested in historical work are, nevertheless, conscious of its value and are 
willing, even glad, to aid in the promotion of historical programs in such 
ways as material contributions, monetary donations and endowments, and 
legal action. 


Norman Dohn, Sunday editor of the Columbus Dispatch, from his paper 
“Publicity and Public Relations’’: 


Often the key to a good story is being able to tie in the historical with a 
current event or development. That removes history from the abstract and 
projects it into the present or even into the future. . . . As for public 
relations, I think it would be well to invite the press to your museum or 
society meetings. . . . If you are a do-nothing organization, you can’t hope 
to get much attention from the press. 


Fred J. Milligan, trustee of the Ohio Historical Society, newly elected 
president of the Franklin County Historical Society, and Columbus attorney, 
from his paper “Laws: Present and Desirable’: 


Section 307.23 of the Revised Code of Ohio provides that the board of 
county commissioners may appropriate funds to the historical society of the 
county to be used for the promotion of historical work within the borders 
of the county, and for the collection, preservation, and publication of 


historical material, and to disseminate historical information of the county, 
and in general to defray the expense of carrying on historical work in such 
county. . . . It also provides that such funds may not be used for the 
construction of buildings; however, Attorney General O'Neill, in an opinion 
to the prosecuting attorney of Medina County rendered April 20, 1953, 
ruled that a county historical society may use the money paid to it under 
Section 307.23, Revised Code, to purchase an old house for the purpose of 
preserving said house as an example of early architecture, and, as an incident 
thereto may use said house as a place of storage and display for its col- 
lection of historical relics. 


Attorney Milligan stressed the need for legislation to create an historical 
markers and signs commission. 

Robert C. Wheeler, field representative of the Ohio Historical Society, 
Columbus, from his paper ““A United Approach”: 


The organization I represent has a deep and constant interest in you and 
in what you are doing, realizing that we are all working toward the same 
goal. . . . The possibilities for all of us in the field of state and local 
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history are tremendous. . . . The greatest single strategy in this institute 
will be sharing. 


In all of the papers, of course, only the high spots were hit, but we feel 
reasonably sure that those who attended came away with substance. The 
literature table was a busy place for “collectors” following the meeting. 

During the luncheon program, Richard S. Fatig, superintendent of state 
memorials of the Ohio Historical Society, gave the history and significance 
of the Newark Earthworks, at which site the institute was being held. 
Completing the noon program was a color-sound movie, ‘The Presence of . 
Our Past.” This excellent film was produced for the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, and told the how and why not only of that society, but of 
the many local historical groups in action throughout the state. Outstanding 
portions of the film, so far as the institute was concerned, were those dealing 
with local societies and the emphasis on working with schools. 

The afternoon session, with Eugene D. Rigney presiding, was a kind of 
workshop, with many delegates getting down to cases as to their particular 
problems and needs. The morning speakers served as a resource panel. 
Audience participation was spontaneous, there was much enthusiasm and 
good humor, and the nature and number of questions indicated an interest 
in all subjects. Many questions showed particular concern with finances and 
county appropriations to local historical societies. ““At what stage should a 
newly formed society request county funds? What is the procedure? Does 
the present law permit an historical society to get an actual money appropri- 
ation from county commissioners or must they submit bills for commissioners 
to approve and pay? Which plan is desirable? Can more than one historical 
society in a county receive funds from the county? What is the best way 
to preserve such important papers as valuable old letters?” 

The session also heard suggestions for the next institute: I would like to 
see a workshop on establishing a museum; the training of a curator for a 
county museum; how to cooperate with groups in the community interested 
in historical projects; what kind of incentive can be offered to gain new 
members, especially young people; how to define and initiate a collecting 
program for a county historical society; projects that the historical society 
could sponsor; demonstration of methods and materials to stimulate interest 
in local history; exhibit techniques; labeling; the purpose of a county his- 
torical society; a closer working relationship between county historical 
societies and the schools; how to refuse items without offending the 
prospective donor. 

At 3 P.M. the formal portion of the institute was adjourned and the 
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entire group made its way to a reception at the Davidson House, where, 
again, the Licking County Historical Society, was the gracious host. In 
the charm of a ninetenth-century setting refreshments were served with 
taste and elegance. Young ladies dressed in authentic period costume added 
grace and atmosphere. 

Those of us at the Ohio Historical Society are pleased with what hap- 
pened in Newark. Our sincerest thanks to the speakers, planning com- 
mittee, Mrs. Fatig and her committee on arrangements, and to all the fine 
folk who attended. We hope that the institute will continue and bear 
good fruit. Next year the institute will be held in another Ohio com- 
munity with an altogether different format. We hope to see you all in 55. 





Historical News 


Eventful Years and Experiences by Bertram W. Korn has recently been 
published by the American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati. These studies deal 
with the life of the American Jew, and include an essay on Isaac M. Wise 
among others with Ohio connections. 


Richard C. Knopf, historian of the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board, 
has had several articles published recently. “Wayne’s Western Campaign: 
The Wayne-Knox Correspondence,” appeared in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, Part I in July and Part II in August 1954. 
“A Precise Journal of General Wayne’s Last Campaign” was published in 
the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October 1954, 
and ‘Personal Notes on the ‘Whiskey Rebels,’” in the Bulletin of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio for October 1954. Mr. Knopf 
is executive secretary of the Ohio Valley Historic Indian Conference and 
served last year as editor of Ethnohistory, the journal of the conference. 


Joel Hayden, Jr., was appointed assistant professor of history at Antioch 
College at the beginning of the current year. 

Louis Filler was a special consultant to the editors of the New Century 
Cyclopedia of Names. He is also the author of several recent articles: 
“Why Historians Neglect Folklore,’ in the summer issue of Midwest 
Folklore; ‘Political Literature: A Post Mortem,’ in the summer issue of the 
Southwest Review; and “Pilot Plants, Utopias, and Social Reform,” in the 
April-June number of Community Service News. 

David Boynton Parke, who graduated in history in 1952, has published 
an article on “Unitarianism at Antioch College, 1853-1953” in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Unitarian Historical Society for 1954. 


A History of Marshall Field & Co., 1852-1906, by Robert W. Twyman of 
Bowling Green State University was published in 1954 by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press. Publication was sponsored by the Beveridge 
Memorial Fund of the American Historical Association. 


Carl Blegen of the University of Cincinnati was one of several author- 
ities participating in a symposium at a joint meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America and the American Philological Association on De- 
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cember 29. The discussion concerned the decipherirg of prehistoric Greek 
writing of 1400 B.c. and the impact of this achievement on present-day 
knowledge of Homer and early Greece. 


Watt P. Marchman, director of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, 
is news editor of Manuscripts, the quarterly publication of the Manuscripts 
Society. 

Kenneth Davison, assistant professor of history and political science at 
Heidelberg College, attended the Pennsylvania-Ohio Workshop of the 
Citizenship Clearing House on “Preparation of College Students for 
Politics,” held at Kenyon College, August 29 - September 2, 1954. 


Virginius C. Hall, director of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, edited ‘The Journal of Isaac Hite, 1773,” which was published 
in the society's Bulletin for October 1954. 


Alfred A. Skerpan, professor of history at Kent State University, is 
spending the academic year 1954-55 in Finland on a Fulbright fellowship. 


The Story of Our Civilization by Philip Lee Ralph, chairman of the 
department of history at Lake Erie College, was published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. in August 1954. 


Sister M. Teresa, O. S. F., of the department of history at Mary Manse 
College, has been granted a master’s degree by the University of Detroit. 


A tenth printing (revised) of Reaction and Revolution, 1814-32 by 
Frederick B. Artz, chairman of the department of history at Oberlin, was 
issued last summer by Harper & Brothers. 


Erwin C. Zepp, director of the Ohio Historical Society, represented the 
society at the eighth annual meeting of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation held in Chicago on October 29 and 30, 1954. 

James H. Rodabaugh, head of the division of history and science, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio on December 6, on the topic, “Mounds to Mansions: Architecture in 
Ohio History.” His talk was illustrated by colored slides. 


An organizational meeting of the Ohio-Indiana American Studies Asso- 
ciation, subsidized by Wittenberg College, was held at Ohio Wesleyan 
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University and the Rohrbough Cooperative Service Recreation Center, 
Delaware, Ohio, on Saturday, October 30, in conjunction with the fall 
meeting of the Ohio Folklore Society. John Ball of Miami University, the 
regional chairman, presided at the business session. Speakers of the after- 
noon were George Simpson of Oberlin College, who spoke on “Field Work 
in Jamaica,” and Lynn Rohrbough, whose topic was “Ancient Folk Recrea- 
tion and Modern Groups.” 


Bradley Barger resigned from the department of history at Ohio State 
University this fall to accept an appointment as assistant professor of 
history at the University of South Carolina. 

Foster Rhea Dulles, chairman of the department of history, has a chapter, 
“The Return to Isolation,” in The World of History published by the New 
American Library in conjunction with the Society of American Historians. 
Several members of the department had articles published in periodicals: 
Harvey Goldberg, ‘The Myth of the French Peasant,” in the American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology for July 1954; Eugene H. Roseboom, 
“Ohio in 1953: Principal Events,” in American Annual, 1954; Paul 
Bamford, “French Shipping in Northern European Trade, 1660-1789,” in 
the Journal of Modern History for September 1954; and Alan Rees, grad- 
uate assistant, “Pitt and the Achievement of Abolition,” in the Journal of 
Negro History for July 1954. 

August C. Mahr, professor of German at Ohio State University, gave 
an address at the Ohio Valley Historic Indian Conference on November 19 
at Indiana University. His topic was ‘Semantic Analysis of 18th-Century 
Delaware Indian Names for Medical Plants.” 


John F. Cady, chairman of the department of history at Ohio University, 
has contributed a chapter on “South and Southeast Asia” to Charles P. 
Schleicher’s volume, Introduction to International Affairs. 

Frederick D. Kershner received the Edwards Memorial Award for the 
best article in the field of agricultural history for the year 1953 for his 
essay, “George Chaffey and the Irrigation Frontier,” in Agricultural History 
for October 1953. 

A. T. Volwiler is serving as consulting editor for American history for 
Collier's new national encyclopedia. 

Stanley R. Stembridge has joined the staff of the history department at 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

David Jennings is the co-author of Values and Policy in American Society 
published in May 1954. 

C. E. Van Sickle is the author of “The Salarium of Claudius Gothicus 
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(Claudius XIV, 2-14) Viewed as a Historical Document,” in L’ Antiquité 
Classique, XXIII (1954). 


Ravin I. McDavid, Jr., of Western Reserve University is engaged in 
three projects in the field of American English which have special interest 
for Ohio historians. They are a study of American dialects (with Alva L. 
Davis of American University), completion of field work in Ohio and 
Kentucky for the Linguistic Atlas of the North Central States, and a sup- 
plementary collection of data on the speech of Ohio, gathered by means 
of a vocabulary check list. 


Robert Walcott returned last fall to his teaching duties in the depart- 
ment of history at Wooster College after a year’s leave of absence on a 
Fulbright scholarship in England. In July, Prof. Walcott read a paper at 
the Anglo-American Historical Convention in London on “The Influence 
of Merchants of the East India Company on Parliamentary Elections of 
1700.” Aileen Dunham, chairman of the department, was in England 
during the summer, and attended the convention. 


W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., chairman of the department of history and 
political science at Xavier University, served as chairman of the Work 
Group in Inter-American Cooperation for the twenty-seventh annual con- 
ference of the Catholic Association for International Peace, at Washington, 
D.C., November 12-14, 1954. Father Shiels has an article, ‘History in the 
University: Its Teacher,” in the Jesuit Educational Quarterly for October 
1954, 


George W. Eddy, instructor in history and economics at Youngstown 
College, died on July 23, 1954. Dr. Eddy was a member of the faculty of 
South High School of Youngstown from 1915 to 1946. After his retire- 
ment he devoted all his time to business research until joining the faculty 
of Youngstown College a few years ago. Dr. Eddy held degrees from 
Brown, Harvard, and Ohio State universities. 

E. B. Smith, associate professor of history at Youngstown College, is on 
leave of absence for the year 1954-55. He is teaching at Ochanomizu 
Women’s University and at the University of Tokyo on a Fulbright 
scholarship. Vern Bullough has been appointed for the year to substitute 
for Dr. Smith. 

David M. Behen was appointed to the department in September 1954. 

“A Class History Paper” by Morris Slavin appeared in Social Education 
for May 1954. 





Book Reviews 


Alexandra Gripenberg’s A Half Year in the New World: Miscellaneous 
Sketches of Travel in the United States (1888). Translated and edited 
by Ernest J. Moyne. (Newark: University of Delaware Press, 1954. 
xv+225p.; frontispiece and index.) 


This volume recounts the observations of Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
distinguished Finnish journalist, author, feminist, and temperance advocate, 
during a six months’ visit to the United States in 1888. The baroness came 
to America as a delegate to an international women’s congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and thereafter made a tour of the country, from New York 
to California. Her book was published in Helsinki in 1889. It was written 
in Swedish and translated into Finnish, and the editor and translator has 
used both editions in preparing the text of this volume. 

The baroness, like so many other European visitors, recorded her im- 
pressions of many of America’s scenic wonders, from Niagara, across the 
Rockies, to the Yosemite Valley of California. She looked into spiritualism 
in Philadelphia; summarized the tenets of Christian Science for her 
European readers; visited the Mormons in Utah and discoursed on poly- 
gamy; and was conducted through San Francisco’s Chinatown, to see the 
night life provided for the tourist trade. In Chicago she attended the 
Republican national convention, and in San Francisco, the convention of 
the National Education Association. In the course of her travels she met 
such American celebrities as Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Frances Willard, the widow of Ole Bull, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark 
Twain, Robert G. Ingersoll, and Joaquin Miller. In San Francisco she spent 
a little time with the Finns who had settled there, and in Ashtabula, which 
she characterized as a ‘‘small, sleepy, sandy town in Ohio,” she visited the 
homes of Finnish laborers, and called upon the publisher of the local 
Finnish newspaper. Her references to the Finns in America hardly were 
complimentary to her countrymen. 

This volume reflects the charm and the progressive views of a cultured 
Finnish lady, who, despite her aristocratic antecedents, had real under- 
standing for American democracy. Her observations, however, add little 
to our knowledge of American life in the late 1880's, and cannot be com- 
pared in importance with such earlier works by Scandinavians as the 
volumes of Peter Kalm and Fredrika Bremer. The comments on the pro- 
ceedings of the N.E.A. are an exception. On the agenda were such topics 
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as “Ought Young Girls to Read the Daily Newspapers,” to which a New 
England savant replied with an unequivocal affirmative, arguing that girls, 
like boys, “should enter life with a knowledge of sin.” A proposal to 
provide free textbooks and school supplies in the public schools provoked 
an animated discussion of the threat of such radical innovations to the 
whole American philosophy of free enterprise. The concluding chapter on 
“The Homes and Customs of the New World” is one of the best. In 
contrast with many other Europeans who published travel books after a 
quick look at the United States, the baroness from Finland formed a gen- 
erally favorable estimate of America, and commented specifically on the 
wholesomeness of family life. 

The editor and translator has performed his task well. He has corrected 
the author's factual errors and called attention to unwarranted assump- 
tions and generalizations. The index is excellent. 


Western Reserve University CARL WITTKE 


The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753. By Donald H. Kent. 
(Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1954. 
vi+91p.; illustrations, maps, chronology, and selected bibliography. 
Paper, $ .40.) 


The setting is a familiar one to students of American history. While the 
English were busy establishing themselves in colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard in the seventeenth century, the French moved into the valleys of 
the lower Mississippi and St. Lawrence rivers. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, control and ownership of the Ohio Valley became an 
important matter of contention between the world’s two greatest colonial 
powers. To be sure, Great Britain and France were engaged in a world- 
wide struggle for colonial supremacy, and this was only one phase of that 
rivalry; but there were special reasons of significance to the American 
scene. 

In their charters, in which they were defined territorially, several of the 
English colonies were granted parts or all of the Ohio Valley area. To 
Virginia, whose western charter claims were the most extensive, and to 
Pennsylvania, whose frontier was the beginning of the Ohio Country, 
the natural area for expansion by trade and settlement was westward. On 
the other hand, the French were convinced that the very life and future 
of their Louisiana and Canadian colonies depended on whether they could 
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be linked together by development of the Ohio Valley. British agents and 
traders and French coureurs de bois, voyageurs, priests, and settlers were 
already in the region, competing to some extent for its fur trade and for 
the friendship of its Indians. 

To take formal possession of and to strengthen the French claim to the 
Ohio Country, Céloron de Blainville planted lead plates along the upper 
reaches of the Ohio, down that river, and up the Miami and Maumee 
rivers to Lake Erie. As did Céloron himself, the French realized the 
futility of such a gesture. Actual occupation was necessary. Therefore, 
in 1750, Logstown was established as a trading post a few miles down the 
Ohio from its forks; but this was still not enough. 

On paper the French figured that they would need a force of over two 
thousand men to send into the Ohio Country to erect forts at strategic 
locations and to establish control of the area by overawing its Indians. It 
is this, the story of the French invasion into the headwaters area of the 
Ohio in western Pennsylvania in 1753, that is told by Donald H. Kent 
in these pages. Again, the sequence of events and those who figured 
prominently in them are common knowledge. But this is not a mere 
repetition of a familiar story. It is told this time, except for George 
Washington’s journal for 1753 and the deposition of a New England 
soldier who had previously been a prisoner of the French at Quebec, 
almost entirely from the French sources. This, of course, is, as the author 
reminds us, as it should be, because, until Washington served notice of 
trespass on the French in 1753 in the western wilderness, details of French 
plans and operations were not known to the British. 

Kent's presentation serves as an introduction to a newly available mass 
of important materials recently uncovered in the Archives du Séminaire de 
Québec of the Université Laval. In 1952 a sizeable portion of these were 
edited by Fernand Grenier and published as Papiers Contrecoeur et Autres 
Documents Concernant le Conflit Anglo-Francais sur Ohio de 1745 a 
1756. That scholars may now avail themselves of the rich resources of 
this Canadian repository is due to a considerable extent to the enlightened 
administration of the present archivist, Abbé Arthur Maheux. 

The story of French decline in the Ohio Valley area will be told here- 
after more completely and accurately thanks to the publication of the 
Papiers Contrecoeur and Kent’s The French Invasion of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 1753. 


Columbia University DwicutT L. SMITH 
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Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour. By John Tasker Howard. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, rev. ed., 1954. xv+433p.;_ il- 
lustrations, appendices, and index. $5.00.) 


Song writers come and song writers go; but, like Old Man River, 
Stephen Foster just keeps rolling along. For more than a century the 
music of the youth whom John Tasker Howard appropriately calls 
America’s troubadour has maintained amazing popularity. During the 
time between the first publication of Mr. Howard's biography in 1934 
and this revised edition of 1954, Foster has been voted a place in 
America’s Hall of Fame and has been honored with varied memorials. 

Greatest honor of all is the way in which his melodies are still played 
and sung in this country, in Great Britain and Europe, and in the Far 
East. There have been innumerable American programs—movie, radio, and 
television—relating to the man and his music. His songs are in the current 
repertoire of British singing societies and popular orchestras. On recent 
trips I have heard “Swanee River” played by a restaurant orchestra in 
Germany and sung in the schools of Japan, where educators assured me 
Stephen Foster is a great favorite of Japanese children. 

As a music critic, Mr. Howard shows high competence in his judicious 
appraisal of Foster as a composer. As a biographer, he relates Foster's 
life story on the basis of documents collected by that noble Foster enthusiast, 
the late Josiah Kirby Lilly of Indianapolis, and checked by the expert 
curator of the Stephen Foster Memorial Collection at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Fletcher Hodges, Jr. 

Certain material regarding Foster's life uncovered since the first edition— 
notably by Foster’s niece, Mrs. Evelyn Foster Morneweck—is reported in 
various chapters of the book. Happily rewritten is the final chapter, which 
chronicles recent Foster memorials and honors. 

Unhappily not rewritten is Mr. Howard’s section on Stephen Foster in 
Cincinnati. This remains a presentation that fails to summarize the facts 
definitely ascertained about the youthful Stephen’s arrival in Cincinnati and 
his life and work in the “Queen of the West,” where he wrote songs and 
verse during those joyous formative years, 1847-50. 

This new volume is large and attractive in format and binding; it contains 
over forty well-chosen photographs and other illustrations. 


University of Cincinnati RAYMOND WALTERS 
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Rendezvous with Chance: How Luck Has Shaped History. By Walter Hart 
Blumenthal. (New York: Exposition Press, 1954. 154p.; related reading 
list. $3.00.) 


On the dust jacket of this slight volume the publishers have provided a 
note about the author, which refers in passing to his avocation of collecting 
odd books. In his library of “hundreds of queer volumes” Mr. Blumenthal’s 
own work, Rendezvous with Chance, must surely achieve a place of dis- 
tinction. For as a minor masterpiece of the disjointed anecdote, the obscure 
historical detail, the colossal non sequitur, and the pompous rhetorical 
flourish, it is more consistently successful than any sustained piece of satire 
could hope to be. 

Mr. Blumenthal states his basic premise on the title page, attempts then 
to illustrate it by random examples drawn from all of time and space, and 
buttresses his argument with quotations so numerous and wide-ranging as to 
include the words of Marcus Aurelius and John Gunther, Shakespeare and 
A. B. Guthrie. As a result he has produced a book with fourteen aimless 
chapters, a badly overworked hypothesis, and a handful of very debatable 
implications. 

The major theme is the acknowledgment of the controlling role of luck 
in history. ‘Fatality, fortuity, fortune—the three f’s of the big little word 
‘if’. These refer, first, to that element of catastrophe in human affairs and 
lives which resides in the haphazard, hit-or-miss visitation of earthquake, 
flood, fire, avalanche, collision; second, to the random result of unreckoned 
premises; third, to the bonne chance which works a happy consequence from 
an unreasoned choice. Like puppets in a marionette show we obey the 
strings, cast for valor or villainy.” So there remains little of what can be 
defined as recognizable design in the past or probable course in the future. 
If Washington’s mother had not dissuaded her son from a career at sea, if 
Dr. Conneau had not made possible the escape from prison of Louis 
Napoleon, if Darwin’s uncle had not pleaded for Charles’ right to set sail 
on the Beagle—the road of history would have run through other hills. 

Insofar as Mr. Blumenthal’s inquiry falls into the category of the philo- 
sophy of history, it seeks a place on substantial and important ground. For 
historians frequently assume too much, confusing sequence with cause or 
narrow selectivity with substantive reality. But in setting forth the valid 
question of the motor power in history, the author engages in some serious 
logical fallacies and conspicuous special pleading. Methodologically he uses 
frequently the defective device of a hypothetical statement contrary to fact 
as though it were a scientifically verifiable conclusion. “If, before Napoleon's 
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birth, a diptheria bacillus had lodged in the throa’ of his mother, with 
fatal outcome, is it too much to hold that the history of the world would 
have been changed by a single-celled germ?’’ But this is idle rhetoric. In 
history certain things happen, and it profits rather to determine the condi- 
tions yielding such events than to claim so unscientifically that if this had 
not happened, that would have happened. 

But there looms an aspect of Mr. Blumenthal’s thinking that is more 
distressing by far than the faulty logic of re-creating history through 
fanciful hypotheses. Unless conceived wholly for its entertainment value 
as a curious daydream, the thesis of the book falls squarely into the 
powerful contemporary current of irrationalism. If the past has turned 
merely upon the accidental fall of the dice, then the record of history is 
only as illuminating as a book of conundrums. And if the future is to be 
ruled by mad caprice, then it surely falls beyond the rational control of 
men. But what then remains to Clio? To enthrone chance is to dethrone 
history. For history is no mere grab bag of events knotted together 
capriciously. It is rather creative insight into the meaning and concatena- 
tion of events. And like every great art, it is a source of measurement for 
the present and enlightenment for the future. Without this meaningful 
record man would flounder in an existential vacuum. 

For Mr. Blumenthal, however, the random quality of history seems to 
serve a concrete purpose. “Man cannot cope with the adventitious. One 


can be insured but not assured. Not planning, programs, and ‘progress’ 
are the way to an economic heaven, but faith, hope, and charity.” Stand- 
ing squarely in opposition to “fiscal squandering and Federalized paternal- 
ism,” the author mocks the planned amelioration of the human condition 
as a delusion in a world of chance. Make room beside the law of popula- 
tion and the iron rule of wages in the Encyclopedia of Laissez-faire for 
the throw of the dice and the length of Cleopatra’s nose. 


Ohio State University HARVEY GOLDBERG 


The Social Sciences in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on 
Historiography. (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1954. 
x+181p.; introduction and indexes. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.25.) 


The historian lives a strangely bifurcated life. Enrolled at times among 
the creative but impressionistic fields of the humanities and drawn at other 
times to the austere but precise social sciences, he is by his own profession 
part artist, part scientist. But if he thereby pretends to excellence in two 
worlds, his usual accomplishment falls short of the high requirements of 
either. Instead he turns out work that is essentially a dull compromise, 
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without the distinction of the artist's piercing insight or the scientist's 
precise formulation. : 

Faced with the dilemma of methodological dualism, the historian might 
willingly dismiss the problem from mind and eye, allowing document to 
follow document in his relentless compilation of books. But critics, both 
in and out of the profession, disturb the peace, exhorting him either to 
high style in the fashion of a Parkman or to rigorous science in the spirit 
of a Talcott Parsons. The proponents of history as an art have been more 
conspicuously articulate, urging not only the cultivation of beauty but also 
frank recognition of the limitations of historical knowledge. But the two 
committees on historiography of the Social Science Research Council—the 
first producing a celebrated report in 1946 on Theory and Practice in 
Historical Study and the second offering the 1954 report now under con- 
sideration—have most convincingly approached history as a social science. 

Whereas the former report consisted of a series of separate, exciting 
essays On a variety of crucial theoretical questions, the current one deals 
largely with a single unifying theme—the “exploration of how historians 
and other social scientists can better attain profitable intellectual coopera- 
tion through more effective knowledge and use of ideas and methods 
dominant in the various social sciences.’’ The project is a bold and worthy 
one in an age in which knowledge has become disastrously compartmental- 
ized on the one hand and increasingly separated from social usefulness on 
the other. For the authors of this report assume at bottom the possibility 
of ordering historical data into meaningful patterns from which valid 
theories of human behavior can be derived. Short of such order in fact, 
there is no history, since “the truly scientific function involves not only 
identifying and describing temporal sequences; it also involves explaining 
them.” Implicit in this explication lies a progress theorem, as difficult to 
impress upon the pedestrian, fact-mongering historian as to effectuate in an 
irrational society, that the wisdom derived from past behavior is the key to 
future amelioration. For the meaningful reconstruction of the past, there- 
fore, the concepts, propositions, and hypotheses of the allied social sciences 
are immeasurably important. 

The bulk of the report is devoted to three principal topics: the major 
concepts and viewpoints in social science (divided here into anthropology, 
sociology, demography, social psychology, political science, and economics); 
the key problems of historical analysis, such as the formulation of theory 
and the comprehension of change; and the essential methodology in the 
production of historical writing. The entire analysis as a whole aims to 
endow history with a far more meaningful form and function than belong to 
a study which is “just plain facts” or simply after-dinner entertainment. 
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Because this plea for conceptualized history is an important sign of a 
profession coming alive at last to the methods of contemporary social science, 
* the shortcomings of the report are doubly distressing. One conspicuous 
weakness results from the peculiar decision to attempt in the long third 
chapter a brief summary of the key conceptions in the chief branches of 
social science. To compress the new viewpoints of anthropology into six 
pages or those of sociology into fifteen is to fragmentize any intelligible 
summary into a potpourri of random comments. For the widely informed 
historian the brief references add virtually nothing new; for the novice in 
interdisciplinary study these sections lack the substance of even a real intro- 
duction. However valuable it may be to utilize the sociological research on 
the structure, function, and process of society, the sterile and limited dis- 
cussion of such sophisticated concepts as status and role, small group 
analysis, and ideal types rouses neither enthusiasm nor curiosity. And cer- 
tainly there is no value in such elementary information as the startling state- 
ment in the section on economics that “the specialization of workers in 
limited productive operations is known as ‘division of labor’ and is assumed 
to increase productive efficiency.” 

In the subsequent chapters the report is a sustained defense of viewing 
history, not as a planless sequence of events, but as the study of structure 
and process. But in all this there is a disturbing blanket approval for 
virtually everything produced by social scientists, as though this committee 
of historians were doing penance for those long, lean years when their col- 
leagues treated the other social studies as little more than senseless quackery. 
So a method is urged upon historians embodying theories and hypotheses 
for which valid materials are hardly ever available. “Since the historian 
is dealing with the behavior of human beings in a social context, he will 
then proceed . . . to analyze the structure of the various situations in which 
his dramatis personae find themselves. What social roles do they play? What 
systems of sanctions do they encounter in playing these roles, what groups 
or individuals exert these sanctions, and how effectively are they enforced ?”’ 
But how are questions of this sort answered? For those who have, like this 
reviewer, attempted structure-function analysis for large segments of history 
the tone of the report is in this respect glib and a little unrealistic. 

Despite these defects of presentation and tone, Bulletin 64 is a significant 
milestone in the constant quest for the ultimate comprehension and control 
of human affairs. It is essentially more than a demand for theory; it is a 
call for courage, the courage to conceptualize honestly, whatever the pressure 
of the times. 


Ohio State University HARVEY GOLDBERG 
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The Burr Conspiracy. By Thomas Perkirs Abernethy. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. xi+301p.; bibliography and index. $6.00.) 


Historians are prone to overwork the adjective ‘‘definitive’” in referring 
to new monographs on old subjects, but it would unquestionably seem ap- 
plicable to Thomas Perkins Abernethy’s The Burr Conspiracy. In this highly 
commendable study the author not only travels the well-trod paths familiar 
to students of the period but, in addition, blazes a trail through several 
largely unexplored sources. These include Clarence E. Carter's Territorial 
Papers, Joseph Cabell’s notes of evidence before the grand jury in Richmond 
in 1807, contemporary newspapers, and, perhaps most significantly, the 
Library of Congress photostats from the Archivo Histérico Nacional, Madrid. 
It is the information gleaned from these sources that gives Professor Aber- 
nethy’s study an air of finality and renders earlier works obsolete. 

To attempt here to unravel the intricate web of treasonous thoughts and 
acts of the principal conspirators, Aaron Burr and General James Wilkinson, 
would be futile. The major steps in the drama have long been common 
knowledge—Burr's scheming, the military preparations in the Ohio Valley 
centering on Blennerhassett Island, Burr's southwestward junket, and Wilkin- 
son’s activities in the Louisiana Territory—but the stage was full of support- 
ing players whose secondary yet significant roles helped to make the affair 
one of many facets. Figuring in the plot, some assisting and others opposing 
it, were Harman Blennerhassett, the Swartwouts of New York, Senator John 
Smith of Ohio, and other willing dupes; Lt. Zebulon Pike, who served his 
country well while being exploited by Wilkinson to advance his own cause; 
President Thomas Jefferson, whose vacillation and indecision gave rise to 
serious questions; Chief Justice John Marshall, whose interpretations of 
treason in the Richmond trials gave evidence, at best, of awareness of the 
political implications of the situation; Spain’s minister to the United States, 
the Marquis de Casa Yrujo, who was himself no novice in intrigue; Simdén 
de Herrera, Governor of Nuevo Leén, who disobeyed orders and thereby 
singlehandedly averted war with the United States; Jonathan Dayton, Daniel 
Clark, Edward Livingston, and many others—literally a cast of thousands. 

The basic questions, of course, are what Burr’s and Wilkinson's intentions 
were and whether they actually committed treason. Professor Abernethy 
presents the facts and asks the reader to judge for himself. The evidence 
against the conspirators is overwhelming. So great was their duplicity, even 
in relation to each other, that Burr deceived his accomplice by assurances of 
British and American naval support, which was never a remote possibility; 
and in the final analysis the failure of the plot was due not to the belated 
action by the federal government but primarily to Wilkinson’s betrayal of 
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the discredited former vice president. With some of the facts so shrouded 
in mystery and confusion, it is impossible today to state unequivocally their 
specific goal. It is clear, however, that they had in mind both the separation 
of the western states and an invasion of Mexico, with their ultimate decision 
to be predicated, perhaps, upon the existing circumstances. This reviewer is 
inclined to agree with the author, who views the conspiracy as “the greatest 
threat of dismemberment which the American Union has ever faced” except 
for the Civil War. The culprits might have received the severe punishment 
they merited had the affair not become a political football. Marshall's 
Federalist sympathies appear to have worked to Burr's advantage, whereas 
Wilkinson curried favor with Jefferson by turning on his comrade-in- 
treachery. 

However dissatisfied one may be with Burr's acquittal, he cannot avoid a 
greater feeling of revulsion toward the man who made a profession of 
treason and disloyalty. Wilkinson, the pompous, domineering, fawning 
sycophant who for years accepted honors and positions of responsibility 
from the United States but gave his allegiance to the highest bidder, was 
perhaps the most detestable and certainly the most incredible character in 
American history. Surely the spectacle of a conspiracy against the United 
States led by a onetime vice-president and the army's commanding general 
is without parallel in our annals, mid-twentieth-century accusations notwith- 
standing. In view of the remarkable change which the definition of treason, 
outside the courtroom at least, has undergone in 150 years, one can not 
refrain from contemplating the field day current guardians of the nation’s 
security would have had in Wilkinson’s time. 

The Burr Conspiracy, although too detailed for light reading, is an out- 
standing historical study in every respect. Professor Abernethy, the chair- 
man of the University of Virginia's history department, has notably en- 
hanced an already lustrous reputation. Mrs. Abernethy, who claims that 
she gave the best years of her life to Aaron Burr, can sigh with relief, 
content with the knowledge that the Great Conspirator has been disposed 
of, once and for all. 


Ohio Historical Society JouN S. STILL 


Messages and Papers Relating to the Administration of James Brown Ray, 
Governor of Indiana, 1825-1831. Edited by Dorothy Riker and Gayle 
Thornbrough. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1954. viii+726p.; 
frontispiece and index. $7.50.) 


James Brown Ray was not a great man. A sketch of his life does not 
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appear in the Dictionary of American Biography, that properly esteemed 
repository of information concerning deceased eminent Americans. The 
story of American life cannot be understood, however, without a knowledge 
of the part played by great numbers of lesser personalities, especially those 
who because of official status were of greater influence than the rank and 
file among their contemporaries. Ray, as acting governor (1825) and then 
governor of Indiana (1825-31), obviously was in a position to influence 
actively the course of events in his state. Hence this volume is a helpful 
addition to the readily available material concerning Indiana political life 
during a significant phase of the early years of statehood. 

Previous volumes, published in 1922 and 1924 by the Indiana Historical 
Commission (predecessor of the present Indiana Historical Bureau), dealt 
with the territorial and state administrations before 1825. Thus the present 
publication marks the revival of the publication of the governors’ papers 
after an interval of thirty years. 

Ray’s messages and correspondence are supplemented by some papers of 
other state officers, by newspaper material, and by some contemporary corre- 
spondence. Included is a generous sampling of materials illustrating the 
problems of appointments, pardons, and similar matters. The correspondence 
(preserved in the National Archives) of Ray with various federal officials 
is also presented. 

Ray was a native of Kentucky, who as a young man located in Brook- 
ville, Indiana. He became acting governor of Indiana when doubt existed 
as to whether he had attained the age of thirty required by the state con- 
stitution for gubernatorial service. The editors indicate that he was “a 
vigorous young man confident almost to the point of cockiness, ambitious, 
well meaning, endowed with a sense of the dramatic, motivated by both 
patriotism and personal political aspirations.” He early gained a reputa- 
tion, however, of being undistinguished in character and in other qualifica- 
tions, and after leaving the governorship he was never again elected to 
public office. 

Ray was elected as an Adams-Clay man in 1825, but circumstances led to 
his being reelected as an independent candidate in 1828. Among the 
projects which aroused animosities during his governorship were the road 
from the Ohio to Lake Michigan and the Wabash and Erie Canal. He also 
became involved in squabbles with the legislature over his unsuccessful 
attempt to prepare a revised legal code for Indiafa and over appointments 
to the state supreme court. 

The editors assert that Ray’s conduct during the last part of his governor- 
ship was “not becoming that of a chief executive of a state,” and on the 
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whole his story was ‘‘a tragic one of a young man who rose too fast, and 
who lacked the steadying qualities which would allow him to bear the 
responsibilities and honors placed upon him at so early an age without 
losing his balance.” 

The editors have used great care in the selecting and editing of the 
papers. An adequate index is included. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 


Thurber Country: A New Collection of Pieces About Males and Females, 
Mainly of Our Own Species. By James Thurber. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1953. 276p. $3.75.) 


Ohioans are passionately proud of James Thurber. To snipe at him in 
any wise from any quarter is folly, for he has become fond legend! 

Thurber Country is an anthology of twenty-five of his pieces, many of 
which have appeared previously in the New Yorker. They range from 
sharp and fresh satire to self-conscious, dull pieces that seem to be Thurber 
emulating Benchley or S. J. Perelman. Thurber is best when he’s Thurber, 
“talking largely about small matters and smally about great affairs.” 

“What Cocktail Party?” is a magnificent flow of inanities, wide-open 
satire on banal intellectuals. Thurber knows the need for being wise before 
being witty. ‘“The Interview,” an account of a reporter's attempt to inter- 
view a famous novelist, is superb; the reader is pained and frustrated along 
with the reporter when, after a long, conscientious afternoon of questions 
and alcoholic answers, he leaves the interview without a story. 

“The Case of Dimity Ann,” although reminiscent of Benchley, is suc- 
cessfully funny; “The Pleasure Cruise, and How to Survive It,” “My Own 
Ten Rules for a Happy Marriage,” also Benchley-fashion, are not. As 
bright a piece as any is “The American Scene,” a British writer's opinion of 
America after a whirlwind tour, not, however, getting farther west than 
“an hotel in the Eighth Avenue, New York City.” It is charming, triple- 
barreled satire on the typical Englishman, the typical Englishman’s opinion 
of America, and the typical American. 

Thurber’s is inspired lunacy. His quaintly wild drawings are often more 
to the point than his words, and sometimes funnier. Thurber Country is 
warmly welcomed and treasured by his loyal readers, of whom there are 
legion. 


Columbus, Ohio Arpis HILLMAN WHEELER 
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The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XX, The Territory of Arkansas, 1825- 
1829, Continued. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954. 
v+967p.; maps and index. $4.25.) 


Texas may have achieved more lasting notoriety as a refuge for derelicts 
and adventurers on the edge of civilization, but in the 1820's Arkansas was 
frontier of both northeastern Mexico and southern United States, and ab- 
sorbed drifters from all sides. “It appears to be the whirlpool that is suck- 
ing within its bosom, the restless and dissatisfied, of all nations and 
languages,” wrote an Indian agent on the Red River in 1827 (p. 480); 
“parties of broken up tribes are continually pouring in, and it is become a 
receptacle for detached parties from all parts.’ The feeble bureaucracy dis- 
patched from Washington had to contend not only with unhappy aboriginal 
exiles from across the Mississippi who rubbed against each other but with 
hunters who trapped on their lands and felt that the authorities were 
properly concerned only when white men’s blood was shed. (One of the 
more colorful fugitives was William King, charged with the murder of 
William Morgan in New York state in 1826, who became a sutler and 
barely escaped Governor Clinton’s deputies.) 

The permanent Indian frontier was giving way in Arkansas even before 
it was proclaimed in Washington, while squatters denounced an admini- 
stration that even paused to consider how it might interpret the meaning 
out of the promises of its predecessors, notably the assurances of James 
Monroe to the Cherokees in 1818. ‘‘It is scarcely imaginable,’ commented 
John Quincy Adams in 1828, “that within so recent a period the President 
and Secretary of War should . . . have given so inconsiderate a pledge’ 
(p. 639n). 

In the main, this second volume of Arkansas territorial papers continues 
the themes of the first (reviewed in this Quarterly, LXIII, 306-307). Ter- 
ritorial political feuds loom larger, although the editor, faced with an 
enormous mass of material apart from the central theme of administration, 
leaves them as much as possible to the Arkansas Gazette (p.823n). The 
odor of democracy was strong in those years. 

Twenty years after publication of the first volume under Professor Cartet’s 
editorship, the Territorial Papers continue to command respect and gratitude. 
It would be difficult to find a parallel among documentary series; certainly 
there is none in western history. 


University of Oregon EARL POMEROY 
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The Savages of America: A Study of the Indian and the Idea of Civilization. 
By Roy Harvey Pearce. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 
xv+252p.; frontispiece, bibliographical footnotes, and index. $4.00.) 


Mr. Pearce deals with a subject which has its delicate features—features 
not readily to be traced by readers or, for that matter, writers. On one 
level the relationship between Englishmen who became Americans, and 
Indians can be readily understood. The Indian was a hindrance and a 
threat. He impeded progress. He was a heathen and a savage. The best 
Indian was a dead Indian. 

But, on another level, white attitudes were not so easy to generalize. The 
conquerors had, perforce, to develop some consistent approach toward their 
subject. There were missionaries among them who felt compelled to save 
Indian souls for Christendom, and others who could not convince them- 
selves that Indians were a depraved stock. What reassured them all was, as 
Mr. Pearce lucidly and at length explains, the idea of “‘savagism,” which 
put the Indian—good, bad, or otherwise—securely into a position of being, 
and properly, a part of the past. There he could be appreciated, or despised, 
or even admired. In any event, there was no need for him to stand in the 
way of his betters. 

Here is an important story, which touches upon matters far from past. 
The contour of the Englishman’s mind in this connection, and of the 
American’s thereafter, is more complex than frontier warfare and treaty- 
making, and the more recent paternalism, can in themselves suggest. It is 
with the larger picture, and with its deeper meaning and development, that 
Mr. Pearce deals, and deals very well indeed. It is significant that he should, 
in his first pages, quote from both the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, who, early 
in the eighteenth century, sought the Indian's salvation, and Marianne Moore, 
whose competence, such as it is, lies elsewhere. For to illuminate the mean- 
ing of the Indian to the white man is more than a matter of arranging 
representative quotations: it is a matter of weighing their connotative sig- 
nificance, of seeing, often, what the writer himself either did not see, or 
did not care to see. 

For, as Mr. Pearce shows, the pioneer was at odds with himself. Plainly, 
he wished to better himself, and, inevitably, at the expense of the Indian. 
He must show the Indian to be a lesser person than himself. Nevertheless, 
he shared the frontier with the Indian, having elements more in common 
with him than with scions of the civilizations he dutifully acknowledged 
and aspired to emulate. In one light, he had to conceive of the Indian as 
a savage. In another, he could not help but see him as “noble.” As Mr. 
Pearce observes (pp. 146-147): 
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We must remember that at bottom primitivistic thinking in America was 
always radical. It protested social injustice and imbalance, and it feared the 
excesses which any society, as a society, was exposed to. Thus it was just 
in purpose, as all radical thinking is just. Yet, when it was cast in 
primitivistic terms, it was fatally weak. For it was tied to a simplistic 
fantasy which confused and corrupted its radicalism. . . . 

Emerson, for example, could accept the passing of the Indian as in- 
evitable, yet wanted still to hold on to something of the natural life of the 
savage. . . . He got nowhere looking to the noble savage for example; for 
noble savages did not exist. 


Mr. Pearce has so firm a grasp of his argument, so keen a sense of its 
implications (as when he sees that, in criticizing our predecessors for find- 
ing justifications in “savagism’’ for the policy they wished to pursue, we need 
to “remind ourselves how certain of our hypotheses” are intended to support 
our Own reassuring views) that one wishes he might have drawn more 
freely from his understanding of our unhappy history of attitudes toward 
the Indian. He himself observes—but on his very last page—that civilized 
men “continue to forget . . . that there is a difference between raising 
men and exploiting them and that civilization should always mean life, 
not death.” But much of his book is concerned with building the evidence 
and chronology by which we trace the ideas of Americans—from their first 
naive intention of superseding the Indian while civilizing him; through 
their realization that Indians were no mere receptacles for religious and 
civilizing ordinances, but complex in personality and social organizations; 
through their stiff and largely hollow theories calculated to explain Indians; 
through the final victory on the western plains and an intellectual sweeping 
up of Indian remains. It makes a serious and important story, but is some- 
what too intellectualized, too detailed, particularly on the bibliographic side, 
to be ready reading for any but serious students of “intellectual history,” 
and, hopefully, of general American history and letters. 

And this is a pity, for Mr. Pearce has the qualities of insight, irony, and 
relevance, which can serve more than the formal “students” of particular 
“disciplines.” His comprehension of the limitations in Henry Rowe School- 
craft’s studies, for example, of the Indian legends, is not available to all 
students of that pioneer ethnologist. Mr. Pearce’s literary and critical train- 
ing are fundamental to his sense of Schoolcraft’s connotative deficiencies. 
Mr. Pearce thoroughly relaxes with his chapters on “the image” of the 
Indian in American drama, poetry, and fiction. His view of the reality of 
Indian life, coupled with that portrayed in the little and better-rumored 
literary work (ranging from Robert Rogers’ Ponteach; or the Savages of 
America [1766] to Cooper's tales), results in a balance rarely found in 
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either the archaeological or allegedly “‘literary’’ studies. We need perceptive 
and humanistic views of American attitudes and experience, and these have 
too often been advanced by individuals who have lacked adequate founda- 
tions for them. Van Wyck Brooks, Waldo Frank, to some extent Lewis 
Mumford and William Carlos Williams, among many others, have never 
hesitated to pass the most sweeping judgment upon Americans past and 
present, and, too often, upon the merest intuitions or clique impressions. 
Their successes have mirrored the hunger of Americans for live critiques, as 
well as the public’s receptivity to (too often) shoddy generalizations. Mr. 
Pearce’s study of a basic and difficult subject reminds us that such cultural 
equipment as he possesses can serve us in more than the creation of mono- 
graphs, excellent as they may be; and it would be pleasant to see his talents 
and training, in due course, so employed. 


Antioch College Louis FILLER 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson {The Indian Uprising, 1764-1765}, 
Volume XI. Edited by Milton W. Hamilton and others. (Albany: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1953. viii+994p.; illustrations. $5.25.) 


Volume XI of the Johnson Papers fortunately includes many documents 
which were thought to be lost in a fire of 1911. From the Gage Papers at 
the Clements Library, the Cadwalader and Gratz collections at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and from the Indian records at the Public Archives 
of Canada as well as other sources, the editors have brought together an 
impressive array of original materials which parallel and supplement Volume 
IV of Sir William’s papers. Volume XII will complete the second chron- 
ological series and will be followed by an additional work including 
addenda and appendices. The editors have also promised an index for the 
whole series; and it is hoped that this index will compare favorably with 
the monumental O'Callaghan index which helped to make the Documents 
Relative to the Colonial History of New York such a useful reference work. 

Within the pages of the present volume are unfolded the final stages of 
the last great struggle of the Indians for self-determination in colonial times. 
Herein Sir William is revealed as a competent representative of the British 
government working for a constructive peace on the troubled frontiers of 
the northern Indian superintendency. Johnson’s reports to General Thomas 
Gage periodically summarize the stream of information which was first for- 
warded to Johnson. Gage’s replies show wisdom and good judgment in 
contrast to the arrogance that punctuated the correspondence of Gage’s 
predecessor, Sir Jeffery Amherst. Pontiac rightly emerges as a key Indian 
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leader in his latter stages of the war and the pacification; and, as Howard 
H. Peckham and Francis Parkman have noted, the foolish conduct of 
Colonel John Bradstreet did much to confuse the constructive work of Sir 
William, Colonel Henry Bouquet, and George Croghan. Although the 
documentary material in this volume does not refute what Peckham and 
Parkman have written about this period, it does serve notice that American 
historians might give more recognition to Croghan, Johnson’s deputy and 
certainly one of the most remarkable frontiersmen of this era. Albert T. 
Volwiler’s scholarly study has called attention to this remarkable pioneer, 
and the present volume gives additional evidence of his exploits in the 
colonial West. 

In addition to the Pontiac uprising, this volume records part of the early 
reverberations of discontent before the Revolution, “Seditious Discourses & 
threats” which caused the venerable Cadwallader Colden much discomfort. 
Another point of special interest is the documentary material covering Indian 
land problems. There are some thirty pages devoted to a Narragansett’ land 
controversy which form an excellent case history. In view of the recent 
litigation over Indian lands, source material of this kind has become im- 
portant in determining what precedents were established in the colonial 
era for the “purchasing” of Indian hunting grounds. 

The editors have maintained the same high standard of historical editing 
that is found in the earlier volumes. The sources of all the excellent 
illustrations are not identified, however; and occasional cross references 
to the preceding volumes and other works like the Documentary History 
of New York would have been helpful to the researcher. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College Witsur R. JAcoss 


Red Man’s America: A History of Indians in the United States. By Ruth 
Murray Underhill. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. x+400p.; 
illustrations, bibliography, and index. $5.50.) 


Wissler’s early classic, The American Indian, was for many years the only 
available general treatise, in one volume, on the American Indian. While it 
accomplished the seemingly incredible feat of embracing between two covers 
the entire panorama of North and South American Indian culture, its 
omissions and inaccuracies, viewed from the present period, were large in 
number. For at least a decade anthropologists and others teaching courses in 
the American Indian have suffered from the lack of a good, up-to-date, 
single volume on the subject. The general reader was not so badly off, 
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because he had a variety of popular works to choose from on special phases 
of Indian life and history. 

Dr. Underhill’s book is unquestionably the successor to Wissler—although 
it stops short at the Rio Grande and the Canadian border. It is focused on 
the continental United States, but within these geographical limitations it 
does a skillful and penetrating job of summarizing and depicting the pat- 
tern of Indian life and its variations. The basic technique is to describe 
given tribes or groups of tribes for each of the major cultural-ecological 
areas—areas which were established by Wissler in his original classic and 
refined by a generation of ethnologists. By focusing on these tribal case 
examples, a detailed and intimate picture of Indian life is presented, much 
richer in detail and less dry in presentation than Wissler’s approach. 

The book begins with two chapters on early Indian prehistory, which 
serve to set the stage for the segmental treatments of the archaeological 
backgrounds to the historic tribes described in the areal chapters. Dr. 
Underhill well understands the new role played by modern archaeological 
research on the Indian cultures: providing historical depth to the once- 
timeless “‘ethnological present.’’ Some of the archaeological discussions are 
overly stylized and a little too simple; perhaps the reader might have been 
able to take a little more professional detail. Continued use of terms like 
“mound builders” is irritating to the professional. 

Two chapters consider relations of Indians with the white man—on the 
frontier and in the contemporary period, as the Indian makes a gradual 
transition to a rural proletariat. These chapters do not build carefully 
enough on contemporary acculturation studies; the key issues of “inter- 
action without understanding,” which characterize so many instances of 
Indian-white contact on the reservation, are not fully analyzed, even at the 
elementary level. 

On the whole this is a fine book, and one which is a boon to the teacher 
of undergraduate courses, as well as the general reader. The index is 
excellent; the illustrations fine but all too few. Plenty of lists, maps, and 
charts assist the reader where needed. 


Ohio State University JoHN W. BENNETT 
Westward the Briton. By Robert G. Athearn. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1953. xiv+208p.; notes, bibliography, and index. $4.50.) 


The American West was the British dream and fantasy of unrestricted 
freedom before it became the American. The exaggerations and stereo- 
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types of the Wild West familiar since the 1920's in the American mass 
media were virtually standard consumption goods in England by the 1890's. 
The many Britishers who trekked across the plains and mountains in the post- 
Civil War era left diaries, letters, and very frequently, published accounts 
of their observations, and these materials became the source of the English 
fascination with America in the raw. The most famous of these accounts, 
and by far the most penetrating, was that of Lord Bryce, and perhaps the 
only one of the records to survive as a classic. 

Dr. Athearn writes about these Englishmen and their observations; they 
do not speak for themselves. He would have been wiser to have simply 
edited a book of accounts, letting these people do the talking, because it is 
in the richness of their language, the uniqueness of their perceptions, and the 
quaintness of the frequent and revealing misinterpretations that the data 
lies. The real value of the foreign engagement with American life lies not 
so much in a history of the events surrounding it, nor in secondary distil- 
lations of observations, but in the observations themselves. 

Dr. Athearn divides his volume into the appropriate subjects: the Indian, 
the ranch, the gun, the country and its climate, and its social types—the 
latter centering upon the main object of English fascination, egalitarianism. 
We find in general that the Englishman was approving of the country and 
its people; amused by the rough manners and sometimes offended; intrigued 
by frontier justice but disappointed at finding so little (the West had pretty 
well settled down before the main English influx); appalled at the vast 
distances but profundly impressed by the Pullman; deeply disillusioned at 
the bedraggled Indians available for inspection; annoyed at the lack of, and 
inefficiency of, American servants; and eager to invest in cattle ranches and 
also eager to withdraw when the financial going was tough. On the whole, 
a rather touching picture emerges of a slightly embarrassed, rather diffident 
creature, almost totally unable to hit the spittoon with the familiar zest of 
the cowboy or rancher, but nevertheless well liked and able to get along 
with the country and its indigenes, white and red. 

Not a profound or even thorough work, this book is an adequate and 
readable introduction to what could be a reasonably important inquiry into 
the formation of an image of America by foreigners. The bibliography at 
the end is most complete, and seems to record all the important available 
original sources. The author sensibly included a batch of eighteen well- 
reproduced photographs and drawings of the Old West and the overseas 
visitors enjoying life there, which are almost worth the price of the book. 


Ohio State University JoHN W. BENNETT 
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The Harmony Society: A 19th-Century American Utopia. By Christiana F. 
Knoedler. (New York: Vantage Press, 1954. xi+160p.; illustrations, 
appendix, and index. $3.00.) 


The parents of Miss Knoedler were employed by the Harmony Society 
in various capacities beginning in the 1880's. She has lived her entire life 
in Economy (now Ambridge, Pennsylvania) and has been since 1926 the 
organist for a congregation using the church building formerly used by the 
Harmony Society. She knew some members of the society in its last years 
and has absorbed much lore and oral history concerning events and per- 
sonalities of the society. It is obvious that she liked Economy before the 
days of modern industrial development, for an air of nostalgia pervades her 
narrative. 

There are twenty-seven chapters in her book. Chapters 4-10 superficially 
treat of the development of the society chronologically from its formal or- 
ganization in 1805 until its dissolution in 1905. One chapter is devoted to 
the society during its first settlement at Harmony, Butler County, Pennsyl- 
vania, another to the settlement at Harmony, Posey County, Indiana, and 
five to the final settlement at Economy, Pennsylvania. The other chapters, 
some just over one page in length, deal with assorted topics, such as 
“Government,” “Martins,” “Orchards,” “Music,” “Culture,” “Economy 
Products,” “Economy Customs,” and so forth. Few sources from which 
the author drew her information are identified. One may deduce that 
the information is, in the main, based on her own recollections, inter- 
views with people acquainted with the society, a slight use of the more than 
half a million manuscripts in the society archives, and three books, Aaron 
Williams, The Harmony Society, at Economy, Penn’a., John S. Duss, The 
Harmonists: A Personal History, and John A. Bole, The Harmony Society: 
A Chapter in German American Culture History. Certain sections of Miss 
Knoedler’s book, specifically parts of pages 35, 36, 38, and 58 so closely 
resemble, in wording and thought, paragraphs in the latter volume that 
attention is attracted by this literary coincidence. 

When Miss Knoedler writes of people she knew and events that took 
place during her life time, this reviewer does not find fault with her book. 
When she writes of the early history of the society, many of her state- 
ments are either inaccurate or misleading. For example: (1) She implies 
that John Rapp, son of George Rapp, was a member of the society (p. 10). 
The signature of John Rapp does not appear among the signatories to the 
Articles of Agreement of 1805. (2) “Marriage occurred frequently in the 
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Society” (p. 10). Marriage did occur in the early days within the society 
but not often enough to warrant the use of the word “frequently.” (3) She 
states that the society purchased 25,000 acres of land on the Wabash at two 
dollars an acre (p.14). Manuscript records in the society archives reveal 
that between May 1814 and August 1824, the society purchased a total of 
29,046.38 acres in the Wabash region from the government land offices at 
Vincennes and Shawneetown and from private individuals. Prices ranged 
from $2 to $8.65 per acre. (4) “Father Rapp proved to be such a good 
ruler that the members never doubted his wisdom” (p.10). There was 
obvious dissatisfaction with George Rapp and his theocratic domain from 
1826-33, as evidenced by the number of withdrawals from the society dur- 
ing those years. 

The book may be of interest to those whose ancestry goes back to Old 
Economy. The serious student of history, however, will find little nourish- 
ment in the volume, for the book merely serves to emphasize the need for 
a current critical study of the Harmony Society and its manifold activities 
based on an extensive use of the extant archives of the society. The manu- 
scripts and other records are preserved in the Great House at Ambridge and 
are available for purposes of research. 


Indiana University Library Ceci. K. Byrp 


General Edmund Kirby Smith, C. S. A. By Joseph Howard Parks. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1954. xi+537p.; illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, and index. $6.00.) 


The wellsprings of Civil War historical literature, seemingly inexhaust- 
ible in their depth, annually gush forth an increasing flood of works. Pro- 
fessor Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham-Southern College has added a new 
volume in the Southern Biography Series, to which he had already con- 
tributed studies of Felix Grundy and John Bell. Pointing out that no satis- 
factory biography of Edmund Kirby Smith existed, Dr. Parks endeavors to 
remedy the deficiency. His research has been painstaking—ranging from 
interviews with the general’s two surviving children, through a careful 
scrutiny of the Kirby-Smith family papers, to examination of other manu- 
script collections from Washington, D. C., to Austin, Texas. 

Kirby Smith’s life is here delineated in minute detail from his birth in 
1824 at St. Augustine to his death at Sewanee, Tennessee, sixty-eight years 
later. The son of Connecticut-born parents who had moved to Florida, 
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where the father served as federal district judge, Kirby Smich completed his 
education at West Point in time to serve with Taylor along the Rio Grande 
and with Scott at the capture of Mexico City. During the decade of the 
fifties military assignments carried him from teaching mathematics at West 
Point to fighting Indians on the western plains. 

When secession came, Smith showed no hesitation. Promptly resigning 
his United States Army commission, he became a lieutenant colonel in the 
Confederate forces. After service at Lynchburg and at Bull Run, he ad- 
vanced to a major general's command of the department of East Tennessee 
in February 1862. Disturbed by Braxton Bragg’s lack of aggressiveness in 
the Kentucky invasion, Smith welcomed reassignment a year later as com- 
mander of the Trans-Mississippi department. 

In his new position, however, he faced staggering difficulties: each gov- 
ernor sought to make his own plans for defense of his state; recruits were 
hard to attract, desertions numerous, and supplies scarce, especially after the 
fall of Vicksburg closed the Mississippi; cotton agents caused no end of 
headaches; and intra-army jealousies, particularly the feud with General 
Richard Taylor, mounted. Beset with such problems, Smith performed re- 
markably well, as the repulse of Nathaniel P. Banks’s Red River expedition 
amply demonstrated. Even after Appomattox, Smith was determined to 
fight on, only to find his army melting away. After a brief flight to Mexico 
and Cuba he returned to the United States, tried his hand unsuccessfully at 
business, and then settled down to teaching at the University of the South 
for the last twenty years of his life. 

The author presents his story directly and in the main through descriptive 
narrative, thoroughly and fully detailed. Understandably, he leans heavily 
not only on the Smith family correspondence but on the indispensable 
128-volume War of the Rebellion: Official Records, from both of which 
sources extensive quotations are drawn. In places, the narrative becomes 
simply a series of lengthy quotes -from the general's family letters and his 
official reports, wherein much of the material is extraneous to the relating 
of the story. There is unfortunately little attempt at explanation, interpre- 
tation, or analysis of motives and actions, nor does the main figure actually 
come alive in the book’s pages as a real person. The volume provides 
little by way of judgment as to Kirby Smith’s role and importance in the 
complex of Civil War history. However, for the reader who seeks a full 
narrative of the general's life, the record is all here. 


Baldwin-Wallace College Davip LINDsEY 
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William Blount. By William H. Masterson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1954. xi+378p.; illustrations, essay on authorities, maps, 
and index. $5.00.) 


This is a biography of one of the minor personalities of the early national 
period. It will be welcomed by those who love to walk with the founding 
fathers. William Blount led no victorious armies in a major battle. He 
made no significant contributions to the legislative and constitutional de- 
velopments of his day. He was only one among many equally active in the 
westward movement. Yet he was a man whose career can not be neglected 
by the serious student or the general reader who enjoys a sparkling nar- 
rative of an adventurer who willingly took grave risks and gambled with fate. 

William Blount was twenty-six years old when the opening battle of the 
Revolution was fought. The ancestral home, Blount Hall in Craven County, 
was that of an eastern North Carolina conservative who owned spreading 
acres and participated in commercial ventures. As a young man he was 
among the militia that marched against the Regulators as an upholder of the 
king’s authority. 

Amid the turmoil in North Carolina in the next few years the Blount 
family swung to the patriot cause. Yet this did not lead William to service 
in the army on any of the historic battlefields of the Revolution. An insight 
into his whole career is afforded by the author's comment, ‘In the dual role 


of business man and paymaster, therefore, William Blount acted and pros- 
pered through the following years” (p. 35). His was the cold calculation 
that never failed to inquire what might be the personal profit from activity 
in state politics, who might be the leader who could be served with largest 
profit to his personal fortunes. Thus early one discovers the defects of 
character that were the source of many of the troubles and misfortunes of 
his later career. 


Membership in the Confederation congress that began in 1782 followed 
the same trail. ‘“Blount also sought private advantage through official in- 
formation, and merchant, privateer, and politician occasionally merged” 
(p. 62). The struggle over the cession of the North Carolina lands west 
of the mountains offered a congenial field for the same practices. The 
acquisition of land became his “paramount lifelong’ objective. No con- 
sistent fundamental political principles here. 

This land hunger motivated him throughout the confused and troubled 
years of intrigue, speculation, and sincere devotion to the development of 
the West that marked the abortive state of Franklin. John Sevier, Willie 
Jones, James Robertson, Benjamin Hawkins were only a few of the 
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associates, now co-workers and now opponents, who marked the course 
of this “‘archmanipulator of men and legislatures” (p.91). Another term 
in congress offered opportunities for the cultivation of the French and 
Spanish diplomats so fateful for his future. 

In the federal convention of 1787 he was an inconspicuous member of a 
delegation of little importance. He worked for ratification, however, when 
he returned to North Carolina. But always land speculation was upper- 
most in his mind. His ardent federalism at this time won for him ap- 
pointment as governor of the Territory of the United States South of the 
River Ohio. “He had played his hand well to win. At forty-one years of 
age, he found place, power, and profit—the credo of his life—at hand. 
The future was unlimited” (p. 179). 

In the battle for statehood Blount achieved success. His support of the 
statehood movement contrasted markedly with that of his contemporary, 
Arthur St. Clair, in the Northwest Territory. For Blount the reward was 
the senate of the United States; for St. Clair, dismissal and poverty. 
Blount has now a capable biographer; St. Clair still waits for his. 

The clouds in the political sky now grew dark. Blount had begun to 
disclose pronounced anti-Federalism. Federalist opposition appeared. His 
passion for acquiring ever more land involved him deeply in debt. In 
such a situation he fell an easy victim to the international intrigue that 
ultimately precipitated the attempt at his impeachment. The senate ex- 
pelled him, almost unanimously, but it dismissed the impeachment charges 
on the ground that senators are not impeachable civil officers. His popu- 
larity, however, in Tennessee, was still great until his death in 1800. 

“William Blount,” says the author, “was neither god nor devil.” He 
was the product of his age, a businessman in politics, in an age when 
every step that promoted the development of the West was applauded. 
As such he rose to fame and power. Involved was the danger of unprin- 
cipled speculation, to whose pitfalls he fell a victim. Yet “he was the 
archtype of thousands of his countrymen” (p. 352). 

The critical essay on authorities shows an exhaustive examination of 
available authorities. There is an excellent index, well chosen illustrations, 
and indispensable maps. 

As the reader lays down this volume, he may wonder whether he really 
understands William Blount. This is not the fault of the author. Ours 
is another age of other men and other principles for official leaders. 


Wittenberg College B. H. PERSHING 
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History of Marshall Field & Co., 1852-1906. By Robert W. Twyman. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for the American His- 
torical Association, 1954. ix+249p.; illustrations, tables, charts, notes, 
bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


This is the third book about Marshall Field and Company to appear in 
the past two years. The other two, Emily Kimbrough’s Through Charley's 
Door and Wendt and Kogan’s Give the Lady What She Wants!, both 
published in 1952, were intended for the general reader. The present 
volume, which in manuscript form was awarded honorable mention in the 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship in 1951, is directed primarily to 
students of business history. It records the internal history of the firm from 
the establishment of Potter Palmer’s dry goods store in 1852 to the death of 
Marshall Field approximately fifty years later. Professor Twyman is now 
completing a second volume which will carry the history of the concern 
to 1952. 

The material is organized chronologically and presented in a straight- 
forward manner. The tone, although distinctly favorable to Marshall Field 
and Company, is judicious. As is usual in works of this kind, more 
emphasis is placed on the administration and operation of the company than 
on the firm’s impact on the community. The author credits Potter Palmer 
with beginning the policies of courtesy to customers, integrity of business 
character, and reliability of merchandise traditionally associated with Marshall 
Field’s. He pays tribute to the contributions to the company’s success made 
by such men as Levi Leiter, Harlow Higinbotham, John G. Shedd, and 
Harry Selfridge. Of Marshall Field himself Twyman says: “He was no 
innovator. . . . His ability lay in recognizing a good idea and building upon 
it many times better than anyone ever had before” (p. 26). 

The central theme of the book is the changing relationship between the 
retail and wholesale branches of the company. For many years retail opera- 
tions were much less important than wholesale, and the retail branch was 
subordinate to the wholesale division. Partly as a result of these circum- 
stances the retail outlet was relatively slow to develop from a dry goods 
emporium into a complete department store. The advantages derived from 
connection with a great wholesale house were an important factor in the 
success of the retail branch; but, as the store grew in importance and 
prestige, its managers and buyers came to resent retail’s subserviency to 
the wholesale division. At the time of Marshall Field’s death the company 
still drew most of its income from wholesaling. The store, however, was 
less dependent than formerly on the wholesale division, and it was already 
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apparent that in the future retailing would become the major interest of 
the firm. 

To say that this study is based largely on original research in the records 
of Marshall Field and Company hardly does justice to the feat the author 
has accomplished in collecting, organizing, and evaluating the data avail- 
able. In his preface he modestly acknowledges some of the problems en- 
countered in the eight years his book was in preparation; careful readers 
will recognize the difficulty of the task and appreciate the technical skill he 
has brought to it. 


Ohio State University RoBERT H. BREMNER 
A Traveler's Guide to Historic Western Pennsylvania. By Lois Mulkearn 


and Edwin V. Pugh. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. 
xxiii+425p.; illustrations, maps, bibliography, and index. $3.00.) 


Here is another monument to the cultural growth of western Pennsylvania 
made possible by the historically minded Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh. 
It is probably the most thorough traveler's guide to historic sites yet pro- 
duced. There are about 600 sites listed, every one of which the authors 
have visited and checked for location and local anecdotes. All source ma- 
terial possibly relating to each site has been studied and often referred to 
and even quoted—a real boon to the searcher for authenticity. The sources 


themselves are listed in the bibliography. 

There is nothing careless about this traveler's guide. The sites are 
arranged by counties and listed in the Table of Contents. Each site is 
given a number which appears with the corresponding item in the text and 
on a map of the county heading each county chapter. On these maps a 
triangle denotes a definite spot or relic; a broken triangle, an approximate 
site; and a broken circle, a general area of interest. The main state and 
national highways are marked with the customary symbols. Special tours 
are not arbitrarily blocked out, but mileages are recorded and the condi- 
tions of roads to out-of-the-way places are noted. There is a large Rand 
McNally map of the twenty-seven counties in a pocket on the back cover. 
This map, of course, could not include the code numbers of the text, and it, 
of course, refers to many more villages and towns than the text could 
possibly cover. The pocket map also contains a fare schedule of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

The treatment of each county’s sites is preceded by a short historical 
sketch of the county. This is also true of the larger cities and county seats. 

The chief lack is an adequate map and system of directions for getting 
around to Pittsburgh’s ninety or so historic sites. A stranger to Pitts- 
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burgh would have a most difficult time finding his way about. It was 
deemed unnecessary to give these Pittsburgh sites any code numbers. 

This book will have a stimulating effect in many ways. Local people can 
search out sites they have only vaguely heard of before. School teachers 
and school children can arrange tours to their own liking. Others will be 
stimulated to supplement the sites listed with others not listed. All will 
be enabled to enlarge their reading from the citations given. Thus the 
disciplinary effect of separating fact from legend will be of a most whole- 
some nature. 


University of Toledo RANDOLPH C. DowNES 
Pioneer and General History of Geauga County. By Margaret O. Ford 


and others. (Chardon, Ohio: Geauga County Historical Society, 1953. 
xiv+783p.; illustrations and index. $7.50.) 


As indicated by Grace Goulder Izant in her preface, this book is a labor 
of love, written cooperatively under the general direction of B. J. Shanower, 
president of the Geauga County Historical and Memorial Society, and Mrs. 
Ralph Ford, publication chairman. Thirty-one persons wrote chapters or 
parts of chapters and fifty other persons contributed facts, stories, and 
pictures. All the writing is anonymous, credit being lumped under an 
acknowledgment foreword. Cleveland and local county newspapers have 


been searched for material, which has been used liberally. The under- 
taking required five years to accomplish. 

The first twenty chapters deal with general county aspects and institu- 
tions such as the historical society itself, the courthouse and jail, agriculture, 
the Farm Bureau, county organizations, the county fair, maple sugar, county 
schools, the military record in all wars, the tuberculosis society, medical 
history, county welfare, county politics, the county bar association, D.A.R.., 
and the Amish. The latter is the most interesting of these chapters, repre- 
senting much original research. The fact that ten percent of the county’s 
population is Amish shows its importance. 

The remaining sixteen chapters deal with each of the sixteen townships. 
The fact that each is written by a different person adds variety and interest. 
While the main purpose is to fill the gap between the previous history, 
published by an older Historical Society of Geauga County in 1880, and 
the present time, it is recognized that many of today’s readers will not have 
access to the older history. Accordingly there has been a condensation of 
the period from the earliest settlement to 1875 (the period covered in the 
1880 history), and a more detailed account of happenings since then. 

While the treatment of each township history varies with the personality 
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of the writer, the subject matter covered is in substantial agreement, in- 
cluding early settlers and families, their descendants, the agricultural de- 
velopment in all its phases, especially dairying (the county is still pri- 
marily agricultural, though rapidly changing to suburban residential on its 
western side, bordering Cleveland). The disappearance of small self- 
sustaining home industries and their replacement with a limited number 
of present-day industries, mostly small, is well depicted. Other phases 
covered include the stores and other businesses, churches, schools, P.T.A., 
clubs, fraternal and other organizations, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, 
township officials, roads, stagecoach routes, railroads, electric lines, auto- 
mobiles and the building of good roads, politics, doctors and dentists, 
immigrant groups, fires, cultural activities, libraries, postal history, ceme- 
teries, sports, social life, livery stables, hack lines, blacksmiths, garages, 
real estate allotments, and stories. The plan of coverage was apparently 
well organized and edited. 

With much that is creditable—even heroic considering the limitations 
under which the immense task was accomplished—shortages are apparent. 
Also a certain amount of duplication is inherent in the plan followed of 
county-wide organizations and institutions in the first twenty chapters, 
and the township plan in the last sixteen chapters. This applies partic- 
ularly to the medical. Chapter 12 gives biographical sketches of many 
physicians who practiced in Geauga County. Under a number of the 
township stories the “country doctors” are again listed and described. 

These criticisms ate minor compared with the achievement that has 
been accomplished. The objective of the publishers was to leave no corner 
of the county unrepresented, no incident of consequence unnoticed, and 
no personage of significance, humble though he or she was, neglected. 
What would be entirely impractical in populous industrial centers has 
been proven feasible and interesting, where there are dedicated history 
writers, in an agricultural county, population of which was only 26,646 
in 1950. 


Stark County Historical Society E. T. HEALD 


Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead. As recorded by Lucien Price. 
(Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1954. viii+396p.; frontispiece, list 
of books by Whitehead, and index. $5.00.) 


Members of the historians’ craft and, indeed, anyone for whom dedi- 
cation to culture pervades the soul, gaze admiringly at the specialist who 
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can speak on multitudinous matters with an authority exuding humor 
and urbanity. Such a titan emerges in Dialogues of Alfred North White- 
head. 

How this book gained birth is an appealing story. After spending 
twenty-five years at the University of Cambridge, Whitehead, the mathe- 
matician, moved to London, where, he stated, “I took a bottle-washing 
job at London University.” After three years he became professor there 
and in time president of its senate. At sixty-three, in 1924, he went to 
Harvard as professor of philosophy and began his most productive 
career, which continued until his death in 1947. At Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Whitehead and his brilliant and witty wife held open house to 
students and anyone interested. In 1932 Lucien Price came to such a 
session, and returned again and again until the philosopher's death, thus 
accumulating material for this book, which is a true labor of love. Born 
in Kent, Ohio, and educated at Western Reserve Academy and Harvard, 
Price has been an editorial writer for the Boston Globe since 1914. 

Particularly stimulating are Whitehead’s opinions concerning this nation. 
Recalling the mixed bloods in ancient Greece which promoted the movement 
of ideas, he viewed the American melting pot as capable of producing the 
most sublime culture. For him our Midwest will lead because of its naiveté, 
its willingness to treat simple subjects freshly. He considered the University 
of Chicago to be the nearest approach to Periclean Athens. 

Nevertheless, Whitehead detected defects in his adopted country. One is 
the measuring of human worth by economic advancement. ‘Two thirds of 
the people who can make money are mediocre; and at least one half of them 
are morally at a low level,” he declared. He wanted to be at Montgomery 
Ward’s in 1944 in order to kick Sewell Avery. 

Whitehead waxed eloquent about founding new paths. ‘The meaning of 
life is adventure.” However, ‘‘adventurers must use their reason and must 
know the past, so as not to go on repeating the mistakes of history. America, 
as I see it, is the only hope. There is adventure here, and a welcome for 
novelty.” 

Humanity will gather intellectual riches if men of Whitehead’s Olympian 
stature gain illumination in the way reverently presented by Mr. Price. 

The publisher merits recognition for the excellent print, superb index, 


attractive covers, and pleasing dust-jacket, which has pictures of Whitehead 
and Price. 


University of Dayton ERVING E. BEAUREGARD 
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Tobacco Dictionary. Edited by Raymond Jahn. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. xii+199p.; illustrations. $5.00.) 


This book is intended to deal with “the interesting, curious and necessary 
facts relating to the history, manufacture and use of tobacco,” for the 
edification of smokers and casual laymen. It does contain much useful 
information in dictionary form about domestic and foreign varieties of 
tobacco, culture and curing routines, marketing procedures, manufacturing 
processes, and ways of consumption. The merit of the work lies in its 
careful and accurate definitions of hundreds of technical terms, including 
slang ones, and its clear descriptions of activities and processes. 

As for the entries of a historical character, it is perhaps best to assume 
that the compiler was on the lookout primarily for the kind of thing asso- 
ciated with quiz programs. There are entries not only for John Rolfe, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Jean Nicot (who introduced tobacco into France), the 
Parsons’ Cause, and the College of William and Mary (which was partially 
supported by an export tax on tobacco), but for “den,” which is defined as 
a place where opium is smoked, and William Shakespeare, who is included 
because there is mo mention of tobacco in his works. Most of the historical 
entries are, indeed, quite superficial. The “histories” of the American 
tobacco companies listed could scarcely be more sketchy, and there is no 
mention at all of any foreign ones. Some of the “history’’ is, moreover, 
quite erroneous. One is not justified in stating, for example, that the culture 
of tobacco in Canada ‘was virtually begun in 1932,” when the habitants of 
the St. Lawrence Valley were growing tobacco as a garden crop two centuries 
earlier. One “historical” assertion—‘‘A novel advertising campaign was 
launched in which people were made to anxiously await the appearance, in 
America, of more Camels than there were in Europe” (p. 25)—is so un- 
intentionally cryptic as to be quite baffling to the uninitiated. 

There are some unaccountable omissions. “Regie system” is given as the 
generic term for the state tobacco monopolies of continental Europe, but 
nothing is said anywhere about the origin or functioning of these monop- 
olies. There is only a single oblique reference to federal taxation of the 
American tobacco industry, and none at all to state taxation thereof. As far 
as any mention of acreage allotment goes, the book could have been compiled 
in the days of Harding or Coolidge. Nor is this the end of the catalog of 
deficiencies, for the several allusions to antitrust prosecution of the great 
tobacco corporations are more tantalizing than illuminating. 

It will be quite apparent from the foregoing remarks that the book will not 
have much appeal for readers whose interest is other than technical. 


Marietta College ROBERT LESLIE JONES 
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Buckskin Scout and Other Ohio Stories. By Marion Renick and Margaret C. 
Tyler. (Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 1953. 192p.; illustra- 
tions. $2.50.) 


The work of Marion Renick and Margaret C. Tyler is known to many 
young Ohioans who listen to the Ohio School of the Air, which these two 
writers supervise. Their latest effort, Buckskin Scout, is a collection of 
twenty stories of early Ohioans. The regular assortment of “canonized” 
heroes, such as Tecumseh, Daniel Beard, and Annie Oakley, appears. But 
it will be refreshing for young people to come upon little-known (or less 
frequently written about) characters, such as Jean Jacques Blanchard, Doctor 
Daniel Drake, and Benjamin Hanby. 

Mysteries like the escape of General Morgan, action stories like that of 
Mad Anne Bailey's ride, the romance of a visit to a little Ohio bakery by 
a French king, a love story such as that of Henry Dillingham and his 
Amanda, make appealing juvenile fare, especially since most of the stories 
concern incidents in the characters’ youth. 

As the authors state in their preface, “most of the time only the outlines 
of a story can be found. All the rest has to be restored, in much the same 
way that an artisan restores a badly faded painting. . . . If parts of it have 
faded away completely, he paints them in as best he can.” The restoration 


in this instance, of course, has consisted chiefly in the addition of dialogue. 


This helps the stories along, gives them the “‘aliveness’’ of a radio skit. 

It may be a delight for English teachers who do hard battle for good 
usage, but for one who likes the authentic tang of folk speech the frontiers- 
men in these stories show surprising skill in the use of the proper verb 
forms. For example, Henry and Christopher Miller, born on the frontier 
with their boyhood spent as Indian captives, use but one “ain't” and make 
but one grammatical slip of a singular noun with a plural verb. 

However, young readers absorbed in a good story will probably not mind. 
Nor will they perhaps note such inaccuracies as Henry instead of William 
as the given name for the famous scout Wells. But not a few readers may 
be puzzled to find Fort Stephenson located on the Maumee River, page 115, 
only to be moved on page 116 to the Sandusky River “in the region of 
Upper Sandusky.” The fort is at last correctly located at Fremont on page 
123—which, of course, was at one time known as Lower Sandusky. 

Remembering the headlong flight of the British from Malden with Har- 
rison’s forces in pursuit, there is a certain humor in reading that Tecumseh 
was with the British “when they moved against the Americans along the 
Thames River.” 


Toledo, Ohio KATHRYN M. KELLER 
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The Indomitable Mrs. Trollope. By Eileen Bigland. (Philadelphia and New 


York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. 255p.; frontispiece, bibliography, 
and index. $3.50.) 


Book readers in Ohio, and especially in Cincinnati, have remained at- 
tentive to Mrs. Trollope and her opinions ever since her sojourn among us 
a hundred and twenty-five years ago. It might be more exact to say: since 
the publication in 1832 of her Domestic Manners of the Americans. As 
recently as 1949 a new edition of that candid work appeared, with a history 
of Mrs. Trollope’s adventures in America, brilliantly edited by Donald 
Smalley. 

This biography of 1954, written for easy reading, begins with Frances 
Milton's betrothal to Thomas Anthony Trollope, classical scholar, barrister, 
and heir apparent to a crotchety uncle's wealth. The ensuing years were 
sown with vicissitudes for Mrs. Trollope, in London, Harrow, and America: 
a morose husband, ill and dying children, money troubles, enthusiastic 
schemes that never equaled the expectation, failures and fresh starts, oc- 
casional small successes, and eventual literary recognition. In this account, 
Frances Trollope captures the admiration of the reader. Against that domi- 
nating temper and incisive tongue of hers we must balance off gaiety, bright 
wit, gallantry, and invincible courage in time of trouble. 

It was out of defeat that she captured her successful literary career, after 
the age of fifty-two; for her painful experience at Frances Wright's ex- 
perimental colony near Memphis (Nashoba) and with the Bazaar in Cin- 
cinnati produced indignation, and indignation produced the Domestic Man- 
ners. Thereafter, Mrs. Trollope produced fifty books and made a place for 
herself among the best literary society of England and the continent. 

But this biography is actually written for bedside reading, and it is futile 
to criticize it for what it does not pretend to be. In the sprightly imaginary 
conversations, this reviewer was occasionally taken back to 1914, to a player 
piano manipulated by the feet and fed perforated paper rolls. There must 
be a satisfactory synonym for the noun “ploy”; and trees, by now, must be 
utterly fagged, still standing “like sentinels.” 

If the author is familiar with any of the places she writes about, she has 
chosen to make no use of the information. The book seems sketchily worked 
up from other books and the author's fancy, and yet it does manage to hold 
the reader’s attention and to convey a rather vivid impression of the heroine. 

Those who know a little of Mrs. Trollope have a chance to extend their 
view in this biography, but something a good deal better is still wanted. 


Historical and Philosophical Society of Obio VirGINIUs C. HALL 
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